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There have been many attempts in recent years to discover 
the clue to the meaning and use of 750. The presence of this 
word in the Old Testament, and the fact that a knowledge of its 
meaning would cast light upon more than one of the critical 
problems of the Psalter, give to every such attempt a peculiar 
interest and value. A fresh study is here undertaken of the facts 
concerning m>o, the ancient traditions as to its meaning, and the 
modern conjectures as to its use. 


I. THE FACTS CONCERNING SELAH. 


Selah is used 1) in the Old Testament, 2) in the Psalms of 
Solomon, 3) in the Jewish Liturgy. 

1. The Old Testament.—Selah is found 74 times in the Old 
Testament ; namely, 71 times in the Psalter and thrice in the 
Prayer of Habakkuk. 

The Septuagint varies from the Massoretic text in its use of 
this word. {50 is there represented by Sudyadua, excepting in 
Ps. 9:17, where ple yan = @69 Siaddparos. But diayarpa 
appears in verses and even in psalms where "DO is lacking. 
Again it is omitted in verses where the Hebrew text leads one to 
expect it. However, as d:dyadpa is never entirely wanting in a 
psalm which in the Hebrew contains m>o, the list of Selah 
psalms is longer for the LXX than for the Massoretic text. In 
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the Greek Psalter Selah appears 75 times in 43 psalms. In 
Habakkuk there is no variation to be noticed. 

Dr. B. Jacob (ZATW., 1896, pp. 131-6) examines the versions 
for their use of Selah. He claims that the various manuscripts 
collected in Holmes-Parsons, Tom. III, yield a number of new 
examples, namely, Pss. 2:4,5; 6:4; 7:9, 13; 21:6; 30:4; 31:22; 
37:4; 68:4a, 14, 15, 32; 70:3, 5; 84:8; 88:13; 107:30; 119:19 
(Starravres ?). Some of these he regards as cases of dittography ; 
i.e., Pss. 2:5; 68:15, 32; 84:8. Others he retains as represent- 
ing an original Selah, which has fallen out of the Hebrew text. 
He gives also from the Psalterium Vetus the following additional 
Selahs: Pss. 2:6; 19:50 (semper ?); 68:4, 14, 17, 26; 115:3. Of 
these 2:6; 19:5, and 115:3 are marked as doubtful cases. 2:6 
may be a case of dittography; 19:5 may not stand for Selah ; 
115:3 is questionable, if only because Ps. 115 is one of the Hallels, 
and Selah is conspicuously absent from the Hallels and from the 
fourth book of the Psalter. Thus Dr. Jacob adds some twenty 
Selahs to those preserved in the Massoretic text, concluding : 
“dass far diese 6. kein anderer Grund erfindlich ist, als wirkliche 
Ueberlieferung aus reicherem H [= Mass. | durch einen treueren 
Archetypus als selbst B [| = Vaticanus | ist” (loc. cit., p. 135). 

The use of Selah in the Psalter is shown by the following 
table. The list of examples from the LXX is complete according 
to the concordance of Hatch and Redpath, which has been fol- 
lowed without reference to variations in the MSS. Examples of 
omission, transposition, and addition on the part of the LXX may 
be easily found by a comparison of the Massoretic with the LXX 
column. In the columns headed H.-P. and Ps. Vet., only those 
citations are presented which add to the list of Selahs in the 
Hebrew text. A question mark has been placed after all exam- 
ples discredited by Dr. Jacob. In citing from the LXX it has 
been necessary to follow the Hebrew numbering for the psalms 
in order to a comparison between the texts. 

A glance at the table is sufficient to show that the Selah 
psalms are widely separated as to date of composition. As they 
belong to different periods in the history of the formation of the 
Psalter, they do not by their date help us to discover the period 
to which Selah belongs. But a study of the titles of the Selah 
psalms has proved fruitful. Professor Briggs in a recent article 
has made an “inductive study of Selah in connection with the 
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USE OF SELAH IN THE PSALTER 


ACCORDING TO THE MASS. AND LXX, WITH ADDITIONAL EXAMPLES FROM 
HEXAPLA AND PSALTERIUM VETUS. 


TABLE OF COMPARISON. 











Mass. i & & H.-P. Ps. VET. 
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titles of the Psalms,’’ which leads to the conclusion “that there is 
a close connection between (15d and the Psalters of Asaph and 
the Korahites, but not with the Psalter of David, which precedes 
them, or the Psalters of the Elohist and the Director, which follow 
them.” For this and other reasons the use of Selah is placed 
“subsequent to the collection of the Davidic Psalter and previous 
to the editing of the Director’s Psalter, in the times of the chron- 
icler, in the late Persian period or beginning of the Greek 
period.” 

Professor Briggs distinguishes between an early and a late use 
of Selah in the Psalter, attributing to the latter the additional 
examples furnished by the versions, the LXX included. Among 
these Selahs the only examples regarded by him as ancient are 
those in Pss. 50, 68, and 80; Pss. 50 and 68 belonging to a group 
of Selah psalms in the Hebrew Psalter, and Ps. 80 showing certain 
of the characteristics of a Selah psalm. 

Selah appears elsewhere in the Old Testament only in Hab. 
3:3, 9,13. The LXX here agrees with the Massoretic text; but 
in the Hexapla (866) a fourth d:dyadya stands at the close of 
vs. 14, while eis téXos takes the place of dvayadua in vs. 13. 

Dr. Graetz, in the introduction to his commentary on the 
Psalms, compares Hab., chap. 3, with Jon. 2:3-10 and 1 Sam. 
1:1-10, and suggests that these are remnants of lost psalms. The 
liturgical character of this chapter is generally recognized by 
scholars, and the tendency is to attribute to it a date much later 
than the time of the prophet whose name it bears. The subscrip- 
tion M2705 shows that it was included in the Director’s Psalter. 

2. The Psalms of Solomon.—Selah, as represented by é&a- 
Warua, occurs in.two of the Psalms of Solomon; namely, in Pss. 
17:31; 18:10. In the introduction to the edition of Ryle and 
James (Cambridge, 1891) it is maintained that “‘Pompey’s cap- 
ture of Jerusalem is the historical event to which Pss. 1, 2, 8, 17 
refer ;” that ‘judging from the detailed character of the allusions, 
the historical psalms must have been composed not very long after 
the events which they describe ;” that “there is nothing in the style 
or contents of the other psalms to separate them in respect of date 
of composition from those which are definitely historical in color- 
ing ;” and finally that “in assigning the years B. C. 70 and B.C. 
40.as the extreme limits of date within which our psalms were 


1 Journal of Biblical Literature, Vol. XVIII, Part I. 
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written, we keep securely within the bounds of probability.’ (For 
the whole argument see pp. xxxvii-—xliv. ) 

It is also stated, as the result of the inquiries made concern- 
ing the origin of the book, that it is a product of ‘“ pharisaic 
Judaism of Jerusalem in the middle of the last century B. C.” 
(p. lix). It is argued, for this and other reasons, that these 
psalms are Greek translations of a Hebrew original. The argu- 
ments are strong, especially the one based upon the language 
(cf. pp. lxxvii-lxxxvii). They leave little room for doubt as to the 
accuracy of the statement. The view is shared with the majority 
of modern scholars, such as Geiger, Wellhausen, Schirer. 

A comparison of these psalms with the Jewish literature of 
the period, more especially with Baruch, leads to the conclusion 
“that the Psalms of Solomon had been turned into Greek some 
considerable time before A. D. 70,” and that they are probably 
“anterior in date to the whole New Testament literature” (loc. 
cit., p. Ixxvii). 

3. The Jewish Liturgy.—There is nothing surprising in the 
appearance of Selah in the Jewish Prayer Book, so long as it is 
confined to quotations from the Hebrew Psalter. The Selah 
psalms, which are quoted entire, are the following: 3, 4, 20, 24, 
32, 46, 48, 67, 68, 81-84. In every case the use of 5D cor- 
responds exactly with that of the Massoretic text, as indeed we 
should expect. But m>o occurs also frequently (and I think 
uniformly) in brief quotations of one or more verses, where it 
occurs in the psalm from which the quotation is made. This is 
true even when the verse quoted stands in the midst of a com- 
posite prayer, such as that appointed for the Habdalah service, 
which reads as follows : ‘ 


Behold God is my salvation; I will trust and will not be afraid: 
for Jah the Lord is my strength and song, and he is become my salva- 
tion. Therefore with joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of salvation. 
Salvation belongeth unto the Lord; thy blessing be upon thy people. 
(Selah.) The Lord of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge. 
(Selah.) The Jews had light and joy and gladness and honor. So be 
it with us, ete. 


It is evident that, whether or not the compilers of the Jewish 
Liturgy understood (or thought that they understood) the mean- 
ing of 50, they regarded it as a component of the sacred text, 
and therefore never to be omitted. 
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But in addition to these examples there are some eight or 
nine other instances of the use of 750. which are not so easily 


explained. 

It occurs in the MWY MIVA (Benedictions 3 and 18). Of 
this ancient Jewish prayer Dr. Zunz (in Die gottesdienstlichen 
Vortrdge der Juden, 1892) writes as follows : 


Derselben Autoritaét [den Ménnern der grossen Synagoge] gehort 
angeblich die Abfassung und Einfiihrung der schon in der Mischna 
beschriebenen Gebete Schemah und Thefilla. (75pm “das Gebet,” auch 
unter dem Namen "Dd PW “achtzehn” bekannt.) Was zunachst 
die letztere betrifft, so hat sie Wendungen, die der Zeit des grossen 
Vereins unmoéglich zugehoren kénnen, und bei etwas genauerer Betrach- 
tung sollte man dieselbe als die Arbeit 5 bis 6 verschiedener Epochen 
anerkennen. Als der dlteste Bestandtheil erscheint mir das, die 3 ersten 
und die 3 letzen Segenspriiche umfassende, Stiick. Seiner gedenkt die 
Mischna mit eigenen, die einzelnen Spriiche bezeichnenden, Benen- 
nungen, und einige Ausdriicke (B°p7, 5c) darin erinnern an das 
Buch Esther und die altesten Glossatoren der Psalmen . . . . Nichts 
verrith eine tiefere Jugend, vielmehr konnte die Ankunft des Erlésers 
auch wahrend der Zeit des zweiten Tempels, zumal unter der Herrschaft 
der Syrer, erflehet werden. .... Die Sprache passt fiir die Zeit des 
Hohenpriesters Simeon. Endlich ist die uralte Einrichtung, wonach 
jenes Stiick allen Tagen des Jahres bestimmt ist, wihrend die tibrigen 
Theile der Thefilla von den Sabbat- und Festtagen ausgeschlossen 
bleiben, ein ziemlich deutliches Merkmal hédheren Alters. (Loc. cit., 


pp. 379, 380.) 
Compare with this Dr. Schtirer’s testimony as to the age of 
this portion of the Jewish Liturgy : 


Aus dem Inhalt dieses Gebetes erhellt, dass es seine endgiiltige 
Form erst nach der Zerstérung Jerusalems, also nach dem J. 70 n. Chr., 
erhalten hat. Denn es setzt in seiner 14. und 17. Beracha die Zerstorung 
der Stadt und das Aufhéren des Opferdienstes voraus. Andererseits 
wird es schon in der Mischna unter dem Namen "WY FV2W citirt 
(Berachoth [V:3; Taanith II:2), und es wird erwahnt, dass bereits R. 
Gamaliel IT, R. Josua, R. Akiba und R. Elieser, also lauter Autorititen 
aus dem Anfang des zweiten Jahrhunderts, dariiber verhandelten, ob 
man die simmtlichen 18 Danksagungen oder nur einen Auszug daraus 
taglich zu beten habe (Berachoth IV:3), sowie dariiber, in welcher 
Weise die Zusiitze wihrend der Regenzeit und am Sabbath einzuschalten 
und in welcher Form es am Neujahrstage zu beten sei. (Berachoth V:2; 
Rosch haschana IV:5; Taanith I:1, 2.) Demnach muss es seine jetzige 
Gestalt im Wesentlichen um d. J. 70-100 n. Chr. erhalten haben, und es 
ist mit Sicherheit anzunehmen, dass die Grundlage des Gebetes noch 
erheblich filter ist. Bestatigt wird dieser Resultat durch die bestimmte 
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talmudische Nachricht, dass Simon der Baumwollhandler zu Jabne zur 
Zeit R. Gamaliel’s II die 18 Danksagungen nach ihrer Reihenfolge 
geordnet habe, und dass Samuel der Kleine auf R. Gamaliel’s Aufforde- 
rung noch das Gebet gegen die Abtriinnigen (Q°3°%4) eingeschaltet habe, 
weshalb es eben nicht 18, sondern 19 Abschnitte seien. (Berachoth 280.) 
(Schirer’s Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes, Vol. II, p. 386.) 

Two Selahs appear in the prayers preceding the Shema in the 
morning service. The first stands in the prayer beginning dx 
rss Sn5 7772 ; the second in the one beginning 727 M018 
WTO ‘MIN 2 The first of these prayers in its earliest 
form dates back probably to Mishna times at least, as it is men- 
tioned in the Mishna, although not quoted there. Selah in 
all likelihood belongs to the oldest portion of this prayer (so 
Seligman-Baer in historical notes on the Jewish Liturgy). Both 
prayers are quoted by title in the Shulchan-Arukh (II. Lieferung, 
pp. 267, 221), the reference to the Talmud being Tractat 
mis"a, 11b. They belong without doubt to the oldest portion of 
the Liturgy. It is quite possible that they date back to the begin- 
ning of our era, or even earlier, although this cannot be affirmed. 

There is a version of the second of these prayers in which 
occurs an interpolation of some length. It bears traces of a date 
considerably later than that of the passage in which it stands, 
and is entirely omitted from the authorized version of the prayer. 
It is too long to quote in full, but at its close stands the follow- 
ing: (NAIM SN DIT PIO FA aN TEN + FINN 75 
PI) mbo mys 

In the Talmud (Treatise Erubhin, folio 54a) there is a state- 
ment, attributed to the school of Eliezer ben Jacob, who belonged 
to the fourth generation of the Tanaim (138—-64)—a statement 
therefore dating from the second century A. D.—to the effect 
that in every place in the Scriptures where the words Mj, m0 ; 
or ¥ occur, they have the meaning of endless continuity —/for- 





ever and ever. 

The juxtaposition of these words in the passage under con- 
sideration is suspicious. It can be explained as authentic only 
on the supposition that the Jewish tradition is correct in ascribing 
to 5d the meaning forever—a meaning which, as will presently 
appear, there is good reason to question. In the meantime this 
must be counted out as a suspected passage. 


2See The Authorised Daily Prayer Book of the United Hebrew Congregations of the 
British Empire, 2d edition. London, 1891. 
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At the close of the prayer assigned to the sabbath preceding 
the new moon Selah appears, following the amen.’ This prayer 
is quoted in the Talmud,‘ where, however, Selah is lacking. This 
fact, together with its present position after the amen, leads one 
to regard it with suspicion. 

A still more doubtful use of this term may be found in a 
prayer omitted from the Authorised Prayer Book, but appearing 
in the prayer-book entitled The Praises of Israel (p. 99). A 
glance at it is sufficient to disclose its untrustworthiness. The 
prayer is plainly cabalistic, and of late origin. Here again Selah 
appears after the amen. 

The Talmud’ refers to a blessing, appointed to be said by 
persons released from prison, recovering from serious illness, etc. 
The blessing itself is not quoted ; but in the Liturgy there appears 
a blessing, which from its language may well be ancient, appointed 
for use on just such occasions as those enumerated in the Talmud. 
At its close stands a Selah. This blessing appears in the Praises 
of Israel, p. 163. We cannot affirm that this is the blessing 
referred to in the Talmud; still the conjecture is a reasonable 
one. If it be true, we have here an example of Selah in an 
ancient benediction which goes back at least to the Gaonim, and 
may go back much farther. This benediction is omitted from 
the Authorised Prayer Book—a noteworthy fact, although the 
prayer is not thereby discredited. 

As the result of our inquiry, we have found in the Hebrew 
Liturgy, outside of the rejected portion of the morning benedic- 
tion before the Shema and the late cabalistic prayer, the following 
uses of Selah : 

a) Five examples dating in all probability from the first 
centuries of our era, possibly from the time of the second temple. 
These are the three Selahs in the "WY MIVAW and the two in 
the morning benedictions preceding the 72U. 

b) Two examples which must be regarded as somewhat doubt- 
ful both as to age and authenticity; namely, in the benediction 
referred to as possibly that mentioned in the Talmud, and in the 
prayer for the sabbath preceding the new moon, which is quoted 
in the Talmud, but without Selah. 


3 Cf. The Authorised Daily Prayer Book, p. 154. 
4 Berachoth, 16b. 
5 Ibid., 54d. 
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II, THE TRADITIONS CONCERNING SELAH. 


Two traditions as to the interpretation of Selah have been 
preserved to us in the various versions of the Psalter. The one is 
that of Talmud, Targum, Aquila, Quinta, and Sexta, and has been 
followed by Jerome. The other is that of LXX, Symmachus, 
Theodotion, Psalter. Vetus, and, in part, of Peshitto and Hexapla. 

1. The Targum follows the Massoretic text exactly in its use 
of 750, giving in place of it Nadzd, 1abyd, or a synonym.’ 
Aquila, representing the prevailing opinion in Jewish circles at 
the time of the elder expounders of the law,’ translates bd by 
ae(; Quinta and Sexta by S:azravrds, eis réXos, and the like ; Jerome 
by semper, iugiter. Professor Baethgen remarks: ‘“‘Augenschein- 
lich war dies von Aq. bis auf Hier. die traditionelle Erklarung.”’* 

Jewish tradition seems to give to the word the meaning of 
forever. A passage from the Talmud has already been referred to, 
which makes >t synonymous with M33, 7. It is in accord- 
ance with this tradition that Selah has been translated at times 
by forever in the Authorised Jewish Prayer Book; for instance, 
in the “ Eighteen Benedictions,”’ in the prayers before the 72, 
and sometimes even in quotations from the Psalter—apparently 
in every passage which can bear the addition of the word forever. 

Against this interpretation of Selah it may be urged : 

a) that it has no etymological support ; 

b) that in many cases the meaning forever would yield no 
sense (for examples see Pss. 9:17; 66:15; 68:8; 77:4; 81:8; 
83:9; 84:9; 87:6, etc.; Hab. 3:3, 13, etc.); 

c) that to connect Selah with the words which precede, in 
the case of the Psalms, would be to interfere with the poetic 
measure, and to destroy at times the parallelism of thought 
(see Pss. 3:3, 5; 46:4, 8; 77:4; 81:8; 88:8, 11, etc.); 

d) that it conflicts with the reading of the LXX. Now, the 
natural inference from the presence of additional Selahs in the 
LXX and Hexapla is that the meaning of the term was not 
unknown to the Greek translators. Moreover, there is a presump- 
tion in favor of the LXX as the older reading ; 

e) that in the Codex Sin. Selah is written in red characters 
and stands in a line by itself. 

6 See Jacob, loc. cit., p. 132. 


7 According to Graetz, loc. cit., p. 93. 
8 Handkommentar z, Alt. Test., II, 2; 2te Aufl., p. xii; also Siegfried in ZAT W., IV, p. 58. 
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2. The other traditional interpretation of mdo is that of the 
LXX (followed by Symmachus, Theodotion, etc.), which renders 
the word uniformly d:dyadya, in Ps. 9:17 (@8%) StaydrAparos. 
The trustworthiness of this tradition has been doubted, chiefly 
on the ground that d:dyadya is a word of doubtful meaning, 
which itself requires explanation. 

Baethgen’® quotes a passage from de Lagarde,” attributed to 
Hippolytus, which reads: puOyod tivds 7 pédovs petaBorrhv 
yeyovévat Kata Tos Torous 4 Kal tpdrov SidacKkadias eis Erepov 
tpotrov %) Suavoias 7) duvdpews AOyou évddAXaypa. 

The explanation given by Origen, XII, 1071, is as follows-: 
kata S€ Ta Trap’ Hiv avtiypapa Kal Kata Xvppayov EouKe pwovoiKod 
Tivos médous 7) puOuod TpoTAs yevouevns 7 Tod Siayrddpatos Trapa- 
keioOar Trapacnpelwois: troddaxis S€ Kal diavolas évadrayn yiverar 
év Tois Svawrddpaci Hdn S€ Kal mpoowmov petaBSor7n. 

Augustine’s comment is: 

Interpositum diapsalma vetat istam [locutionem] cum superiore 
coniungi, sive enim hebraeum verbum sit (sicut quidam volunt) quo sig- 
nificatur Fiat, sive graecum, quo significatur intervallum psallendi, ut 
psalma sit quod psallitur, diapsalma vero interpositum in psallendo 
silentium, ut quemadmodum sympsalma dicitur vocum copulatio in 
cantando, ita diapsalma disiunctio earum, ubi quaedam requies disiunc- 
tae continuationis ostenditur—sive ergo illud, sive hoc, sive aliud 
aliquid sit, certe illud probabile est, non recte continuari et coniungi 
sensum, ubi diapsalma interponitur.” 

Dr. Jacob” gives his view of the testimony of the church 
fathers on the meaning of d:dyadya as follows: 

Die Kirchenvater hatten keine Tradition dariiber, was [50 bedeutet, 
noch warum es gerade mit dudpadpa iibersetzt wird. “D selbst wird bald 
vergessen. Was 6. im griechischen Psalter bedeutet, wissen sie ebenso 
wenig. Alle Erklarungen sind geraten, und die Weisheit eines Jahrtau- 
sends iiber dieses Wort lisst sich knapp genug zusammenfassen: da- 
Yorua ist ein dua im WadAew. Den Revers: es ist ein WadrArAgav da 
(zwischen-durch) zeigen die neueren Erklérungen als “ Zwischen- 
spiel” u. a. 

In spite of this uncertainty as to the meaning of diapsalma, 
there is reason to think that the reading of the LXX approximates 
the true meaning of Selah. This conclusion is of importance, 


eS 


9 Loc. cit., pp. xii, xiii. 
10 Novae Psalterii Graeci Editionis Specimen, p. 10. 


11 de Lagarde, Specimen, p. 10. 
12 ZAT W., 1896, p. 181. 
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even though the meaning of S:ayadya, like that of Selah, should 
remain in doubt; for if dudyadpa fairly represents mo, then 
5d is a liturgical note. The arguments in favor of this conclu- 
sion are the following : 

1. The ancient Greek version known as the Septuagint was 
probably not completed before the close of the first century B.C. 
The Pentateuch, the Prophets, and some of the “‘ Writings”’ were 
translated into Greek in all likelihood by the middle of the second 
century B.C. As the Psalter seems to have been the first of the 
Kéthib to receive a place in the canon, it was probably one of the 
first to be translated. In any case there is no doubt that the Greek 
Psalter was in existence in the last century B.C." The period 
during which Selah was in use must extend to a time later than 
the date of the ‘Psalms of Solomon” and of the earlier portions 
of the Jewish Prayer Book. The Psalms of Solomon are assigned 
to the middle of the first century B. C., in the commentary of 
Ryle and James, and such of the Jewish prayers as preserve an 
unquestionable example of Selah stand in the oldest portions of 
the liturgy and date back, in all probability, to the first century 
A. D., if not earlier. Selah was, therefore, certainly in use at the 
time of the formation of the Greek Psalter. But if this be true, 
then it is hard to conceive that a term in actual use could have 
been quite unknown to the Greek translators, or that their 
rendering is not approximately correct. 

2. An additional argument may be drawn from the fact that 
the LXX preserves Selahs that are lacking in the Massoretic 
text. Jacob, as we have seen, accepts them as authentic on the 
ground that there is no other way of accounting for them than to 
suppose that they come from the Hebrew text represented by the 
LXX. However, it is quite conceivable that there was an inde- 
pendent use of Selah among the Hellenistic Jews. This is the 
view taken by Professor Briggs in the article mentioned,” and it 
is favored by the late examples preserved in the Psalms of Solo- 
mon and the Jewish Liturgy, as well as in the later versions of 
the Psalter. 

But whatever opinion may be held as to the origin of the 
additional Selahs in the LXX, it is evident that the version 
which preserves the most Selahs is likely to have preserved with 


13 See C. A. Briggs, Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture, pp. 188-90. 


i4 See note 1. 
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them a correct tradition as to their use; and therefore these 
additional Selahs afford presumptive evidence in support of the 
rendering of the LXX. 

Dr. Muss-Arnolt gives it as his opinion that “the meaning of 
selah seems to have been well known to the Greek translators ;” 
and he adds: “ Professor Geo. F. Moore, of Andover, Mass., also 
believes that the Greek translators were acquainted with the sig- 
nificance of selah, and that their translation was not a blundering 
guess.” 

III. THE THEORIES CONCERNING SELAH. 


Modern conjectures as to the meaning and use of Selah are 
for the most part in the line of the Greek tradition. It will be 
convenient to classify them as follows: 1) Selah is an abbrevia- 
tion; 2) Selah indicates strophical division; 3) Selah is a 
liturgical note. 

1. Selah an abbreviation.—It has been suggested that Selah 
is an abbreviation, such as those preserved in the talmudic litera- 
ture, in which each letter stands for some word of which it is the 
initial, and the word thus formed represents a complete phrase. 
Among the phrases which 150 has been supposed to stand for 
are the following : 


a) ipa 05 "2°O = signum mutandae voces. 


we? (Fe 


b) om mbs25 35 = da capo. 
elas oe as 


But these are only two of the many possible combinations. Who 
shall tell us which of them all is the true one? It may be said 
that if Selah is such an abbreviation, it is the only example in the 


Scriptures. 
Bachmann” suggests that the 7 in mbo is due to a — 
error, and that we should read for 72D the imperative of 7 SD. 


This, according to his conjecture, ene the phrase p> 
mo , which became a liturgical formula (such as Kupve édénaov), 
and of which 50 is all that remains to us. The theory is purely 
speculative, and a hasty glance through the Psalter is sufficient to 
convince one that Selah frequently stands where a petition for 
forgiveness in behalf of enemies" would be entirely out of place 
(of. Pss. 59:6, 14; 62:5; 140:4, 6,9; 9:17; 7:6; 50:15, etc.). 

15 Johns Hopkins University Circulars, May, 1890, p. 76. 

16In his Alttest. Untersuchungen, Berlin, 1894, pp. 41 sq. 


17 Loc. cit., p. 46. 
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TABLE OF SELAH PSALMS (COMPLETE)." 
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18 The mark ¢ indicates that the psalm has more than one descriptive term in its title. 
The change in type distinguishes the Selah psalms of the Hebrew Psalter from those taken 
from the Versions. 


19 LXX els 7d TéXos. 
20LXX Wadruds rE Aaveld. 
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2. Selah a strophical division—Selah has been interpreted 
as marking strophical division, especially in doubtful places.” In 
favor of this theory is the fact that Selah frequently stands at the 
close of a psalm strophe. Against it is the use of Selah in the 
Hebrew prayers and in Pss. 20:4; 55:8; 67:2; 68:8, 33; 85:3; 
Hab. 3:3, etc. Dalman™ suggests that [5D = cedés = spatium 
inter lineas. He claims the support of the LXX for this conjecture. 

3. Selah a liturgical note-—The majority of modern scholars 
regard Selah as a liturgical note. Under this head may be grouped 
the various speculations as to its meaning and use. These are: 
(a) that Selah is a musical note; (b) that it is a summons to 
prayer ; (c) that it indicates a stop, or break —the end of a section. 

The probability that dudWadrya is a liturgical note, and the 
uncertainty as to its exact meaning, make it possible to quote the 
LXX reading in support of each of these several interpretations. 

If Selah is a liturgical note, the psalms containing it may be 
expected to show other signs of liturgical use. A rapid look 
through the Selah psalms is enough to convince one of their 
fitness for public worship. Many of them were incorporated in 
the Jewish Liturgy. Many contain references to Zion, the temple, 
sacrificial worship, a worshiping assembly, and the like. Few are 
without marks of fitness for liturgical use. The titles of the 
most of these psalms assign them to one or other of the three 
early psalters, 7. e., those of David, Asaph, and the Korahites. 
The exceptions are Pss. 2, 66, 67, 89, 94, 107, 115, 119. Of 
these psalms, 89 is ascribed to Ethan in the Massoretic text ; 67 
and 94 to David in the LXX; 66 is entitled a "Ya "WwW; 119 is 
not accepted by Dr. Jacob as a Selah psalm, while 107 and 115 
are regarded by him with suspicion. This leaves Ps. 2 as the 
only example of an accredited Selah psalm with no liturgical 
mark in the title. Im the Hebrew Psalter every Selah psalm 
bears such a mark.” 

a) Selah a musical note-—It has been maintained that m0 
is from a substantive 5D (1/550), and that it refers to the music, 
having the meaning loud, forte.“ However, such a term would 


21So0 Dr. Julius Ley, Rhythmus d. Hebr. Poesie, 1875, pp. 63 sq. 

22 Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1893, No. 21. 

23 For an inductive study of these psalms see Professor Briggs’ article in Journal of 
Biblical Literature, Vol. XVIII, Part I. 

24 So Ewald, Dichter d. Alt. Bundes, I, p. 232; Delitzsch, Psalmen, p. 83; cf. also Bottcher. 
Ausfihrliches Lehrbuch d. Hebr. Sprache, I, 2, § 837: 66. 
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be quite inappropriate in Pss. 4:4; 32:4; 77:4, 10; 85:3; 88:8; 
89:46, 49; 143:6, and similar passages, in so far as it has refer- 
ence either to a musical accompaniment or to a musical interlude ; 
moreover, it leaves the Selahs in the Jewish Prayer Book unac- 
counted for. 

Again, the word has been interpreted as a sign for the instru- 
ments to strike up, or come into prominence, 7. e., for a musical 
interlude.” This is also the common interpretation of d:dpadya, 
Zwischenspiel, and the LXX is supposed to afford strong sup- 
port to this theory. The support, however, depends on the correct- 
ness of the interpretation for Sidyadpua, which is a matter of 
dispute. The passages which are the most difficult of explanation 
on this theory are Pss. 20:4; 21:3; 52:3, 5; 55:8; 67:2; 68:8, 
33 ; 85:3, and others, wherein the train of thought would be broken 
by an interlude or a pause of any kind. This objection will hold 
good also against the derivation of Selah from 5D => to be 
stlent, which makes it a sign for a pause in the singing. On this 


etymology Muss-Arnolt makes the following criticism : “‘ bw does 
not mean ‘to be silent,’ but ‘to be quiet.’ . . . . 0 never inter- 


changes with W, except in doubtful words; Ps. 9:17 would now 
mean: music! pause !”” 

The most recent contribution to this class of theories is that 
of J. K. Zenner.” It is severely criticised by Beer.* 
proposal is that 1D and &dyadya both mean “Zwiegesang ”— 
duo; and that the use of the word in the Psalter shows that the 
psalms were sung by more than one choir, and also indicates 


Zenner’s 


where the choirs were to alternate. 

P. Cassel” proposes the theory that the musical notes, which 
appear in the Psalter and have been found so difficult to explain, 
are for the most part translations or transliterations of technical 
Greek terms, not understood and therefore wrongly pointed by 
the Massorites. His interpretation of Selah is as follows: 


Es bedeutet ydAAe als Anweisung, dass das Spiel wieder einfallt. 
Dass © statt y steht, kann nicht auffallen. Im Attischen vertritt y 
vielfach ein einfaches o, wie yurraxds und orraxds; D vertritt ebenso in 


25 See the lexicon of Siegfried and Stade; Riehm’s Handwérterbuch d. bibl. Altertums, 
Vol. IL; Schultz, Kurzgefasster Kommentar, A, 6te Abt., p. 22. 

26 Loc. cit., p. 76. 

27 Chorgesdnge im Buche der Psalmen. Freiburg i. B.: Herder, 1896. 

28 Deutsche Litteraturzeitung for March 6, 1897 (Vol. XVIII, No. 9). 

29 Kritisches Sendschreiben tiber die Probebibel, 1885, pp. 92, 93. 
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hebraischen Worten sowohl € (B"O = é/gos) als y. Auch im Mittelalter 
kommt neben Psalterion, Salterion vor, franzdsisch saltier oder sautiers.” 
Baethgen, however, discredits this proposal on the ground - the 
retention of the p sound in "MICE = padrrnpiov Dan. 3:5. 

The appearance of Wain before 71> in Ps. 9:17 has been 
used as an argument in favor of the view that Selah refers to 
the musical accompaniment. There is no fixed tradition as to 
the meaning of 775 arnt. The meanings assigned to it in the 
new edition of the Robinson-Gesenius Hebrew Lexicon™ are: 
(1) “resounding music,” (2) “meditation, musing.” It is clear 
that the sense of 77°37 in this particular passage will be deter- 
mined by the meaning attributed to { 5D, and not vice versa. Dr. 
Muss-Arnolt, for example, in accordance with his theory concern- 
ing Selah, prefers the second meaning and interprets [5d wan 
as “addressed to the congregation: here is a call for meditation 
and prayer!’’ However, the rendering of the LXX #67 &a- 
Wadpatos certainly favors the view that Selah here had some 
connection with the musical rendering. 

Some of the objections against this class of theories would be 
met if, instead of attempting to limit the application of Selah to 
instruments or voices, or to the manner of singing or playing, 
one were to regard Selah as simply indicating some change in the 
musical rendering. 

The early Christian tradition, as we have seen, gives support 
to the view that Selah is a musical note. So also does the pres- 
ence of musical terms in the titles and text of many of the Selah 
psalms. In his article on Selah” Professor Briggs shows the 
strength of this argument, reaching the conclusion that “there is a 
very close connection between the use of 20 and the use of 
and that “this makes it 


99 


musical terms in, the Director’s Psalter, 
probable that 75D was a term used with reference to the musical 
rendering of the Psalms.” 

It is noteworthy in this connection that sayadrya in Hab. 
3:3 is replaced by wetaBory Svayddrpartos in Cod. 86a, although 
the ordinary reading is given by Cod. 86b, Complutensis and 


Variants.” 


30 Kritisches Sendschreiben tiber die Probebibel, 1885, p. 96. 

31 Loc. cit., p. xiii. 

32 Edited by Drs. Brown, Driver, and Briggs. 

33 See footnote 1. 

3¢ Compare for the text Klostermann’s Analecta z. Septuaginta, Hexapla und Patristik, 
Leipzig, 1895. 
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b) Selah a call to prayer.—In the Johns Hopkins University 
Circular for May, 1890, p. 76, Dr. Muss-Arnolt writes as follows : 
“T believe that the original meaning of selah is prayer. (1) As 
to the etymology, I consider it a Piel form; selah stands for 
sallah as ehad for abbad (so also Haupt after Kimchi); it is 
derived from the stem 7d, occurring frequently in Assyrian ; 
e.g., usalli ‘I prayed,’ sulla = bassitum, ‘prayer,’ V Rawl., 
26, 52, ab (written su(!)-ul-lu-u); sula (written su(!)la-a), 
‘beseeching,’ Z. Assyr., IV, 11; silfitu, ‘a prayer-mantle,’ V 
Rawl., 14 and 28, ete. (2) The meaning ‘prayer’ is suitable in 
all cases, especially so in the later Jewish liturgy (pointed out to 
me by Dr. B. Szold and Dr. Jastrow, Sr.); it signitied prayer — 
loud or silent—interwoven between the chanting of the psalms. 
This also gives a good meaning to didyadpa = (a prayer) between 
the psalm.” 

The question as to the derivation of m5 will be considered 
later. In the meantime a careful examination of the uses of 
Selah shows that the meaning thus attributed to it, while suitable 
in many cases, is not satisfactory in all. It is not suitable, for 
instance, in psalms in which Selah occurs every few verses, such as 
Pss. 3, 32, 46, 52, 66, 67, 77, 84, 87, etc.; or in such passages as 
Pss. 20:4; 21:3; 52:5; 55:8; 57:4; 67:2; 68:8; 82:2; 85:38, 
etc., where Selah stands between lines connected through paral- 
lelism or progress in the thought. 

c) Selah marking the close of a section in psalm or prayer. 
—In ZATW., 1896, pp. 137 sq., Jacob presents information as 
to the liturgical customs of the second temple. He begins his 
investigation with the seven psalms appointed for the morning 
Tamid ; that is, with Pss. 24, 48, 82, 94, 81, 93, 92 (one for each 
day in the week). Of this list Pss. 24, 48, 81, 82, and (according 
to the LXX) 94 have Selah. It is related in the Mishna ( Tamid, 
iv, 4) that the last act of the morning Tamid was the libation, 
during which it was customary for the Levites to sing a "UW. 
Whenever they came to the close of a section, the priests sounded 
on the trumpets and the people prostrated themselves (WNW 
O97). Jacob regards Selah as the sign for the close of a section. 
In the Mishna (Succa, v, 3) it is stated that twenty-one blasts of 
the trumpet are to be heard in the temple daily, and that nine of 
these occur at the morning Tamid, three being given at a time. 
The first of this threefold succession of blasts preceded the Levites’ 
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song. The second probably served as the signal for prostration 
at the close of a section ; that is, according to Jacob, where Selah 
stands in the psalm. None of the five Tamid psalms with Selah 
contains it more than once. Jacob suggests, therefore, that the 
third series of blasts served as signal to the musical conductor 
that the pause was over and that the singing might begin again. 
He explains the absence of Selah in Pss. 92, 93 and (in the 
Hebrew) 94 by referring to the fact that Selah does not appear at 
all in the fourth book of the Psalter, to which these psalms belong. 

Another series of psalms used in the temple worship was 
that appointed for the Feast of Tabernacles; namely, Pss. 29; 
50:16 sq.; 94:16 sq.; 94:8 sq.; 81:7 sq.; 82:5b sq.; 65 (accord- 
ing to b. Succa, 53a). Of these psalms the following have Selah : 
Ps. 50:6 (and vs. 15 according to LXX); 81:8; 82:2; 94:15 
(according to LXX); while Pss. 29 and 65 are without it. But 
even in the psalms where it occurs its position does not, for the 
most part, correspond with the beginning of the strophe or section 
appointed for use. Jacob attributes this fact to erroneous tradi- 
tion, and corrects as follows: 81:9 sq. for 81:7 sq.; 82:3 sq. for 
82:5b sq.; and possibly 50:7 sq. for 50:16 sq.” He thinks that 
Pss. 29 and 65 were sung from beginning to end without break, 
and therefore required no Selah. 

Jacob reaches the conclusion that ‘Sela bedeutet einen Absatz 
im Tempelgesang der Leviten,” and again that “55 bedeutet 
einen Absatz, sei es im Tempelgesange, sei es fir den Tempel- 
gesang. Alle Psalmen mit '& weisen sich dadurch als Gesange 
der Tempelliturgie aus.”” He strengthens his argument by 
showing that other of the Selah psalms are mentioned in the 
Talmud as used in the temple ritual, and by calling attention to 
the liturgical character of the psalms themselves, with special 
reference to their titles and to the priestly benedictions with 
which some of them conclude (see Pss. 3, 21, 31, 48, 66, 68). 

Jacob explains the absence of Selah from the Hallel as follows : 
“Das Hallel ist ohne Unterbrechung von 113-118 als ein ein- 
ziger Hymnus zur Begleitung des Schlachtens und Blutspren- 
gens vorgetragen worden, und darum treffen wir in ihm kein ‘0, 
welches eben sonst Anzeige einer Unterbrechung ist.”” Of the 


35 For his argument see ZAT W., 1896, pp. 143, 144. 


36 Ibid., pp. 144, 170. 
37 Ibid., pp. 168, 169. 
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Pilgrim Songs he writes: “Wie sie auch gesungen sein mégen, 
mit oder ohne Absitze, so hat 'O kein Platz in ihnen. Denn 
wurden sie in Absdtzen gesungen, so bilden eben die Psalmen 
selbst die Absatze.”** Jacob makes no attempt at an etymological 
explanation, nor does he seek the support of the versions. He 
considers it impossible to discover the exact meaning of mo (and 
apparently also of éudyadua). He contents himself with pre- 
senting a theory as to its use.” 

It is evident from this account of the temple ritual that not 
only whole psalms, but parts of psalms, were sung according to 
appointment. But if this was true of the temple service, why not 
also of the service in the synagogues? Jacob’s limitation of such 
a use for Selah to the temple liturgy raises many difficulties in 
the way of the acceptance of his theory. 

Without attempting to meet these difficulties or to discuss 
the merits of this conjecture, let us confine ourselves to the ques- 
tion whether Selah may not serve simply to mark off a section in 
psalm or prayer. In the first place it may be taken for granted 
that wherever Selah can be interpreted as indicating a musical 
interlude, a pause in the singing, a place for the trumpets to 
sound, for prostration or for prayer—in all such passages it can 
serve as the sign for breaking off; that is, it can mark off a sec- 
tion in the psalm. Indeed, it must be at least this in order to 
serve any of the above-named purposes. To give Selah this sig- 
nificance is not to deny the possibility of any of those uses. Thus 
Jacob regards Selah as indicating in the Tamid “die Pause im 
Levitengesang, in welcher auf einen dreifachen Trompetenstos 
der beiden Priester das anwesende Volk sich zur Anbetung nie- 
derwarf ;”” and again in the ritual for the Feast of Tabernacles as 
marking “den Absatz, bei welchem ein selbstindiger Gesang in 
der Tempelliturgie begann.”“ In short, this theory makes Selah 
serve the simple purpose of indicating the sections into which a 
psalm may be divided, when the exigencies of liturgical service 
render such a division desirable. 

This explanation meets one of the chief difficulties raised 
against the preceding theories ; 7.e., the presence of Selah between 
verses which are closely connected in thought. It is quite con- 
ceivable that the sections of Pss. 20, 21, 67, 68, 85, etc., and of 
Hab., chap. 3, as marked by Selah, may have been used separately ; 


38 ZAT W., 1896, p. 169. 39 Tbid., pp. 171-3, 181. 40 Tbid., pp. 139, 144. 
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although it is difficult to explain Selah as indicating an intermis- 
sion (whether for music, prayer, or meditation) which would be 
an interruption as well. This use would also explain the repeti- 


tion of Selah in short psalms. 


TABLE SHOWING THE POSITION OF SELAH IN THE PSALTER. 

















. ; | Av EN oF | y JNEX- 
AT CLOSE OF SECTION | oo A (ornaee venue 
= ———e : 
2:26 | 34:11 61:5b | 82:2 | 3:9 44:9 2:4, 5 
3:3,5 | 37:4 62:5, 9 83:9 | 9:21 | 55:8 7:13 
4:3, 5 39:6, 12 66:4, 7,15 84:5,8,9 | 24:10 | 57:7 20:4 
6:4 46:4, 8 67:5 87:3, 6 | 46:12 | 60:6 49:14 
7:6,9a | 47:5 68:17, 20, 88:8, 13 67:2 57:3, 4a 
9:17 48:9 96, 32 89:38, 46,49 | | 68:8, 33 | 61:5a 
19:5a 49:16 70:5 94:15 | 89:5 68:4a, 
21:3, 6 50:6, 15 75:4 107:30 | | 14,15 
24:6 52:5, 7 76:4, 10 115:3 70:3 
30:4 54:5 77:4, 10,16] 119:19 85:3 
31:22 55:20a 80:8 140:4,6,9 | 88:11 
32:4, 5, 7 | 59:6, 14 81:8 143:6 | 














There are seventy-six cases in which Selah appears between 
sections in the psalms. In almost every case the division is 
clearly marked. In every case Selah may well serve the purpose 
which this theory attributes to it. 

The position of Selah at the close of Pss. 3, 9, 24, 46 seems 
at first sight difficult to reconcile with this interpretation. It 
should be noticed that Selah is lacking in the LXX at the end of 
three of these psalms (3, 24, 46), while in the fourth it no longer 
stands at the end, as Pss. 9 and 10 form one psalm in the Greek 
text. However, there is no difficulty in explaining these examples, 
supposing them to be genuine. Selah could be used at the close 
of a psalm, in accordance with this theory, whenever psalms were 
grouped together in the ritual, or whenever the final section or 
verse of a psalm was placed in combination with other passages. 
Pss. 3, 24, 46 are used repeatedly, in part or as complete psalms, 
in such combinations, in the Hebrew Prayer Book. It is reason- 
able to suppose that these psalms were early used in combination 
with other psalms by the Hebrews in their public worship; since 
they have been so used to our knowledge for many centuries. 

It is not surprising to find Selah used with citations. In Ps. 
44:9 it stands just before a citation from Ps. 60:12; in Ps. 55:8 
it follows one from Jer. 9:1. Pss. 57:8-12 and 60:7-14 reappear 
in Ps. 108. Selah stands in 57:7 and 60:6, in each case just 
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between the duplicate section and the rest of the psalm. The cita- 
tion from Numb. 6:24, 25 at the beginning of Ps. 67 is followed 
by Selah. It appears also in Ps. 89:5 after the passage taken 
from 2 Sam. 7:16, and in Ps. 68:33 before the citation from Deut. 
33:26. The position of Selah in Ps. 68:8 is not so easy to 
explain. Vss. 8 sq. bear a striking resemblance to Judg. 5:4'sq. 
But Selah here stands neither before nor after, but in the midst 
of, a citation. It seems to be out of place. The use of Selah in 
this psalm is so very questionable that it seems reasonable to 
suppose that this particular Selah once stood at the close of the 
preceding verse, just before the citation. Certainly no theory 
has yet been proposed which would explain it in its present 
position. 

There remain fourteen examples to be explained. The Selahs 
in Ps. 2:4, 5 are probably due to dittography. Jacob, comparing 
with them the Selah in vs. 6, considers that there are probably 
two examples of dittography in this psalm. The Selah in vs. 6 
has been retained in the table, as it stands at the close of a 
strophe ; but there is no difficulty in explaining either of the 
remaining Selahs, as the verses which precede them may readily 
be used by themselves. The same thing is true of 70:3 (although 
here one is tempted to transpose the Selah to vs. 4), and of 85:3 
(although here again the Selah seems to belong rather to the 
close of the following verse). In Ps. 7:13a it is possible that 
the Selah is in place. True, there is a break between vs. 15 and 
the preceding verses, so that at first thought one is tempted to 
transpose the Selah to the close of vs. 14. But vs. 13a would 
form a more suitable ending to a psalm than vs. 14. If any such 
change has taken place, it is more probable that the Selah stood 
originally at the close of vs. 12. The Selah in 88:11 of the 
Massoretic text is very likely an error for the one given in vs, 13 
by the LXX. In Ps, 20:4 the Selah is easily accounted for, even 
though there is no break in the thought ; as it is quite conceivable 
that vss. 1-4 may have been used at times independently of the 
rest of the psalm. The Selah in Ps. 49:14 probably belongs at 
the close of vs. 13, that is, at the close of a strophe; just as the 
other Selah in this psalm stands at the end of the next strophe 
(vs. 16). Ps. 57:3, 4a is probably a case of dittography. The 
LXX supports the Selah in vs. 3, the Hebrew and one MS. of the 
Greek text the Selah in vs. 4a. The former is, on the whole, the 
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better position for Selah, but neither is untenable. Ps. 61:5a of 
the LXX = 61:55 of the Massorah. In 68:4a the Selah is not 
impossible to explain, although it would seem more suitably 
placed at the close of the verse. In vss. 14, 15 we have probably 
another example of dittography.” The usage in this psalm is 
remarkable. The Hebrew text places Selah in vss. 8, 20, 33; the 
Septuagint in vss. 4a, 8, 14, 20, 33; Holmes-Parsons in vss. 4a, 
14, 15, 32, 33; and the Psalterium Vetus in vss. 4, 14, 17, 26— 
nine Selahs in one psalm, and several of them difficult to explain 


on any of the theories. One is tempted to regard these as exam- 


ples of transposition or dittography. 
Thus there are but few uses of Selah which cause any diffi- 
culty, and only one of these (Ps. 49:14) is in the Hebrew text. 


There is no accredited example in the Psalter which cannot be 


explained in 
divides the psalm into sections for liturgical use. 

In Hab. 3:3a, 9a Selah seems at first sight to be out of place, 
but examination shows that we have here examples of the use of 
Selah with citations. Vs. 3a should be compared with Deut. 33:2; 
In connection with the use of Selah 


a reasonable way according to the theory that Selah 


vss. 9b sq. with Ps. 77:17-—21. 
in vs. 9a Dr. Driver’s statement may be quoted: “Ps. 77:16-19 
agrees so closely with Hab. 3:10-15 that one of the two must be 
dependent upon the other.” Compare with this Dr. Cheyne’s 
comment on Ps. 77:17—20: “These verses are on a different model 
from that of the rest of the psalm, being tristichs. They do not 
cohere well either with vss. 14-16 or with vs. 21. They are lyric, 
not reflective, in tone and style, and have the appearance of having 
been taken from some other poem.”* This portion of Ps. 77 is 
separated from the rest of the psalm by Selah. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Selah should appear in Hab. 3:9. In the 
LXX vs. 9a concludes with Aéye: xvpios, and is thus distinctly 
separated from the following passage. 

According to the text of Cod. 866, as given in Klostermann’s 
Analecta zur Septuaginta, Hexapla und Patristik (Leipzig, 
1895), diayarwa stands at the close of vs. 14, eis téAos taking its 
place in vs. 13 both in this text and in the Complutensis. Neither 
example raises any difficulty, and the question as to the genuine- 
ness of the reading may be left undecided. The usage in Hab- 
akkuk, as it seems, is favorable to this interpretation of Selah. 


41So Dr. Jacob. #2 Literature of Old Testament, p.318. 43 The Book of Psalms, p. 216 
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We must now consider the use of Selah outside of the Scrip- 

tures. There are two examples in the Psalms of Solomon, namely, 
in Pss. 17 and 18, the most important in the collection. Both 
are Messianic, Ps. 17 setting forth a lofty conception of the Mes- 
siah. Ps. 18 appears in two fragments. Vss. 1—10 are not logically 
connected with vss. 11-14. The change of subject is so complete 
that it is suggested in the commentary of Ryle and James that 
the second fragment properly forms a new psalm. The remark 
is made that 
Against this idea it may be urged that a dcapadya is inserted by all 
MSS. save one (M), and that that one’s evidence is invalidated by the 
fact that it omits all titles and subscriptions. We at once admit the 
practical absence of external support, for we lay little stress on the evi- 
dence of M.* 
But, according to the theory we are now considering, S:ayadpa 
itself suggests such a division as these editors, for other reasons, 
are inclined to make. One of the two examples in the Psalter of 
Solomon strongly favors the proposed interpretation for Selah. 

On S:dadya in Ps. 17:31 the following comment is made : 

Omitted by the Moscow MS. Very likely it is not genuine, any 
more than the other one in Ps. 18:10, where we believe that a longer 
pause ought to be expressed. It may have been put in in both places by 
the man who wrote the titles of our psalms, in order to assimilate them 
more closely in outward form to the Davidic collection. Against this is 
the fact that only two are to be found in the whole book. If genuine, 
they point to a liturgical use of these psalms, of which we have no other 
trace.” 


As to these suggestions it may be remarked: a) that we have 
just seen what good reason the editors themselves have for retain- 
ing the diayadya in Ps. 18:10; b) that the fact that Selah occurs 
but twice in the whole collection is sufficient to discredit the con- 
jecture that they were inserted “in order to assimilate [ these 
psalms | more closely . . . . to the Davidic collection.” ¢) Over 
against the objection to a liturgical use for these psalms may be 
placed the following statements, taken from the Introduction, 
pp. xxv, lix, lx: 

The Psalms, according to most critics, were written in Hebrew for 
liturgical use. They probably would not be so used save in the near 
neighborhood of Jerusalem, etc. 

44 Ryle and James, Psalms of Solomon, p. 148. 

45 Ibid., p. 140. 
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There follows an argument based on this assumption. Again : 

It is possible that the whole collection was intended for public, or 
even for liturgical, use. The occurrence of “Selah” (d:dWodApa) in 17:31; 
18:10, if originally part of the text, and not introduced out of mere imi- 
tation of the canonical Psalter, would go to support this view. Similarly, 
if the titles of Pss. 8, 10, i4 are genuine, they would indicate that these 
psalms at least were originally designed for adaptation to music. 

To return to Ps. 17:31. It may be well to quote vss. 30-32, 
as the use of Selah in this passage is one to raise questions. The 
Messiah and his kingdom are being described : 

Vs. 30. For he shall take knowledge of them, that they be all the sons 
of their God, and shall divide them upon the earth according 
to their tribes. 

Vs. 31. And the sojourner and the stranger shall dwell with them no 


more. 
He shall judge the nations and the peoples with the wisdom of 


his righteousness. Selah. 

Vs. 32. And he shall possess the nations of the heathen to serve him 
beneath his yoke; and he shall glorify the Lord in a place to 
be seen of the whole earth, etc. 

At first sight Selah seems to be out of place; but on a closer 
look it becomes apparent that vs. 32 might be connected with 
vs. 3la as easily as with vs. 31b, so that the connection between 
vss. 31 and 32 is not so close but that a Selah could intervene, 
The explanation is simple, if it be remembered that Selah does 
not indicate, according to this theory, a necessary, but a permis- 
sible division in the psalm, and only shows that the section thus 
marked off may be omitted when advisable. Vs. 31b would form 
the most fitting conclusion for a stanza to be found in this portion 
of the psalm. On the other hand it is quite conceivable that this 
half of vs. 31 may have been quoted by itself in the same way in 
which Pss. 3:8; 46:7, and like passages from the canonical 
Psalter are incorporated repeatedly in the various parts of the 
Jewish Prayer Book. It reminds one of Pss. 96:13b; 98:96 from 
the Hallel. 

Thus the two examples of Selah in the Psalms of Solomon 
favor the interpretation now under consideration. The passages 
in the Jewish Liturgy remain for examination. 

We have first to consider the five authenticated examples ; 
namely, those in the WY Mvav and those in the morning 


bie L ba! 


benedictions preceding the Y72W 


46 Ryle and James, Psalms of Solomon, pp. 139-41. 
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The third of the eighteen benedictions reads as follows: 
“Thou art holy, and thy name is holy, and holy beings praise 
thee daily. (Selah.) Blessed art thou, O Lord, the holy God.” “ 
There is no difficulty in explaining the use of this benediction 
(or of the first three benedictions out of the eighteen) apart from 
the rest. We have already seen that the first three and the last 
three are accounted by scholars to be the most ancient of these 
ancient blessings. Not only so, but they are used more fre- 
quently than the rest, and this third benediction occurs repeatedly 
by itself in the Prayer Book. The only difficulty lies in the 
position of Selah in the midst of the blessing. Even this diffi- 
culty is removed, however, when one turns to the Authorised 
Prayer Book (p. 239), and there, among the references to the 
parts of the book containing the prayers for the New Year service, 
reads this direction: ‘“‘ For the commencement of the Amidah, see 
pp. 136-8, from ‘O Lord, open thou my lips,’ to ‘praise thee 
daily. (Selah.)’ Then continue: etc.” It is customary, there- 
fore, in the Jewish ritual to omit the words following Selah in this 
third benediction, on certain occasions. This is exactly what an 
advocate of our theory would have been likely to suggest as an 
explanation of the original use of Selah in this passage, had 
there been no such liturgical direction to support his theory. In 
the eighteenth benediction Selah occurs twice. The immediate 
context is as follows: “and everything that liveth shall give 
thanks unto thee forever (Hebr. S50), and shall praise thy name 
in truth, O God, our salvation and our help. (Hebr. 5c left 
here untranslated.) Blessed art thou, O Lord, whose name is 
All-good, and unto whom it is becoming to give thanks.” These 
words come at the close of what is the longest of the eighteen 
benedictions. Both Selahs may be explained on the supposition 
that they indicate how the prayer may be shortened, or where 
extracts may be made. 

In the prayer beginning 77" S973 7192 SN Selah occurs at 
the end as follows: ‘Be thou blessed, O Lord our God, for the 
excellency of thy handiwork, and for the bright luminaries which 
thou hast made: they shall glorify thee forever”’ (Hebr. mo). 
It is difficult to judge of this passage, unless one knows whether 
it stood originally by itself or not. Jacob speaks of this and the 


47 Cf. Authorised Prayer Book, p. 45. 49 Authorised Prayer Book, p. 53. 
48 Cf. also pp. 245, 256. 50 Cf. ibid., p. 38. 
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prayer which is next to be considered as “the morning benedic- 
tions before the Shema.’’ These two prayers are separated by a 
short passage which bears some marks of a late date. A portion 
of it, however, resembles our “benedictions” and may well have 
formed part of an original series of benedictions now imbedded 
in later prayers or lost entirely. In the absence of proof, how- 
ever, this must be counted among the doubtful uses. 

The prayer beginning with the words ™ T2R25N M29 Mans 
"758 closes thus: “Thou hast chosen us from all peoples and 
tongues, and hast brought us near unto thy great name forever 
(Hebr. 5c) in faithfulness, that we might in love give thanks 
unto thee and proclaim thy unity. Blessed art thou, O Lord, 
who hast chosen thy people Israel in love.”” How shall we 
explain Selah in this passage? As an example of misplacement, 
because it might well stand before the “‘ Blessed art thou,”’ after 
the example of benedictions 3 and 18 ? or as indicating the pos- 
sibility of closing the prayer with the words “unto thy great 
name’? Both explanations are purely conjectural, and yet either 
one suits the case much better than those afforded by any of the 
other interpretations proposed for Selah. 

Of the examples that remain two are clearly not genuine, and 
the others are of questionable origin. One of these appears at 
the close of the prayer appointed for the sabbath preceding the 
new moon, following the amen. Its originality has been doubted 
on the ground that it is lacking in this prayer as quoted in the 
Talmud. But whether this Selah be genuine or not, it might be 
explained on the assumption that it indicated a permissible break 
or close for this portion of the liturgy, the only difficulty being 
its presence after the amen. 

The last example is that which occurs in the brief blessing : 
‘May he who bestowed all good on thee bestow all good on thee. 
Selah.” This benediction may have originally formed one of a 
group. But as nothing certain is known as to its date or original 
context, we have no means of judging as to the authenticity of 
the Selah. Certainly it does not count against our theory. 

Thus it is evident that, in spite of a few doubtful cases, all of 
which may be explained in one way or another, the use of Selah 
is accounted for in a reasonable manner by the theory that it 
marks the end of a section, or the secondary close, in psalm or 


51 Authorised Prayer Book, p. 40. 
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prayer. This is the only one of the theories considered which 
has satisfied all the requirements of the case. The support of the 
LXX may be claimed for it, and it is favored by such traditions 
concerning the temple ritual as are preserved to us in the Talmud. 

The Jewish tradition as to the meaning of Selah and the early 
Christian tradition as to the meaning of S:ayadza still remain to 
be accounted for. In his recent article on Selah,” Professor 
Briggs offers an explanation which seems to reconcile this con- 
flicting testimony, to do justice to the modern theories here dis- 
cussed, and to throw light upon the use as well as upon the 
meaning of Selah. He suggests that when a section of psalm or 
prayer was used apart from its context in liturgical service, it was 
followed by a doxology: so that m5o marked the place for a 
doxology. Psalter and Prayer Book alike bear testimony to the 
early fondness of the Jews for the doxology. Graetz™ writes as 
follows: “Zum Schlusse des Psalmes oder der Psalmgruppe 
pilegte der Liturge noch eine Doxologie hinzuzufiigen ;” and 
again, referring to the benedictions at the close of Pss. 41, 72, 89, 
106, he writes: “Die Benediction gehért ... . keinesweges 
ausschliesslich diesen vier Psalmen an, sondern war bei jeder 
Recitation irgend eines Psalmes in Gebrauch.”’ 

Baethgen™ quotes Jacob of Edessa (Bar Hebr. 10:1) in the 
following words : 

In einigen . . . . Exemplaren ist statt didyardpa my d=5 (d. i. de?) 
geschrieben. Niamlich allenthalben wo die Sanger, welche Gott mit 
Lobliedern priesen, ihre Worte abbrachen, musste das zuhérende Volk 
nach ihnen dies “immer” anstimmen, sozusagen: immer sei Gott gelobt 
und gepriesen durch diese Loblieder, ebenso wie bei uns in der Kirche 
nach dem “jetzt und immerdar und in alle Ewigkeit” das Volk zur 
Bestitigung “amen” sagt. 

Baethgen’s comment is: 

Diese Erklarung wiirde sachlich véllig befriedigen ; es ist aber nicht 
erklart und lasst sich nicht erklaéren, wie 45C zu der Bedeutung de 
kommen sollte. sii 

But if the rendering of the Jewish-Palestinian versions is the 
last word of a doxology, used according to ancient custom to repre- 
sent the whole doxology ; and if Selah marks the place where this 
doxology was used, then indeed it is easy to explain how Selah 

52 See footnote 1. 


53 Comm. z. d. Psalmen, pp. 63, 92. 
54 Handkommentar z. Alt. Testament, II, 2, p. xii. 
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came to have the meaning of ae’. According to this view the 
Jewish tradition preserves not the meaning, but the use, of 
Selah, as marking the place for a benediction. 

Professor Briggs explains the early Christian tradition by the 
fact that such benedictions were usually sung or chanted ; so that 
the place marked by d:dyadpa was frequently the place for a 
change in the music. This conclusion harmonizes with the result 
reached by him in his inductive study of the Selah psalms ; 
namely, that Selah ‘indicates some kind of a change in the 
musical rendering.” It also seems to meet the requirements of 
scholars who have been led to think that Selah marked the place 
for prayer, for a change of some kind in the music, for a pause in 
the service, and the like. 

There is some doubt as to the etymology of mo. Scholars 
differ as to its derivation in accordance with their different views 
astoits meaning. Origen transliterates 750 by ceX. This looks 
as though the were an addition to the stem. In that case 50 


ome em, 


would be the imperative of 550 “to lift up,” and 20 would be 
the cohortative imperative.” 

Jacob suggests that the Massorites, not understanding Selah, 
but accepting the traditional Hebrew interpretation that it was a 
synonym for MS), pointed accordingly ret , the patach becom- 
ing qames before 7.” Compare with this the pointing of the 
divine name 77". This explanation seems more satisfactory 
than the usual one, that the pointing is that of the imperative in 
pause. The meaning which this derivation gives to Selah, 7. e., 
Lift up (the voice in a doxology), corresponds with the servicc 
which the word seems to have rendered. 

Our examination of the various conjectures as to the meaning 


and use of Selah has led to the following conclusions : 


a) That Selah does not mean forever, but it marks the place for a 
doxology ending in forever. 

b) That Selah does not indicate the close of a strophe, but it usually 
stands at the end of one. 

c) That Selah is not an abbreviation, but the word by which it is 
translated in many versions represents an entire sentence. 

d) That Selah was not a musical note, but it indicated the place for 
the singing of the doxology with such musical changes as custom may 
have dictated. 

55 Cf. C. A. Briggs, as quoted in footnote 1. 

36 ZATW., 1896, p. 17: 
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e) That Selah was not, strictly speaking, a call to prayer, and yet it 
marked the place where psalm or prayer might be brought to a close 
with a doxology. 

Ff) That Selah was a liturgical direction, providing for the lifting 
up of the voices in a doxology at the close of a liturgical section, and 
indicating the proper division of psalm or prayer in liturgical usage. 

This seems to have been the significance of Selah. It is a 
meaning in harmony with the rendering of the versions, with the 
simplest and most commonly accepted derivation, and with the 
usage of the word in the Scriptures, the Psalms of Solomon, and 
the Hebrew Liturgy. It seems to satisfy all the requirements of 
the case. But supposing that it does so, there still remain many 
questions which call for an answer. How are we to account for 
the absence of Selah from 100 or more of the 150 psalms of the 
canonical Psalter and from 16 out of the 18 psalms of Solomon? 
Granting that there was an early as well as a late use of Selah, was 
there any difference between them? Was there an independent 
use of Selah among the Jews of the dispersion? Questions such 
as these remain for the consideration of scholars. 








ON A PASSAGE IN THE BABYLONIAN NIMROD EPIC. 


By Proressor CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON, M.D., Pu.D., 
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In the great epic poem celebrating the exploits of the Baby- 
lonian Nimrod Gilgames’—of course identical with the king 
Gilgamos mentioned in Aelian, Ilepi Zoav, XII, 21 — it is related 
that the hero, being afflicted by the goddess [Star with a loath- 
some disease, apparently lwes venerea,' determines to seek the aid 
of his ancestor, the Babylonian Noah, Xisouthros, who had been 
miraculously preserved from the universal destruction at the time 
of the deluge, and had been translated, endowed with immortality, 
to the Island of the Blessed ‘“‘at the mouth of the rivers.” This 
means, of course, the mysterious region at the confluence of the 
four rivers of Paradise, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Karoon, 
and the Kerkha, at the northern shore of the Persian gulf.’ 

After a series of wonderful adventures, GilgameS reaches the 
shore of the waters of death and is ferried over by the ferryman, 
Arad-Ea. On his arrival at the Island of the Blessed he is met 
by his ancestor Xisouthros, who, after giving him an account of 
his miraculous preservation in the great flood, heals him of his 
disease by means of magical rites and purifying baths, and, as a 
parting gift, informs him how to obtain a certain wonderful plant 
which has the power of imparting perpetual youth. Gilgame§, 
following the instructions of his ancestor, obtains the coveted 
plant and embarks with it on his homeward journey to Erech, in 
company with the ferryman of the waters of death, Arad-Ea. 
On reaching the farther shore he travels toward Erech, but, stop- 
ping to drink at a fountain of cool water, he is startled by a demon 
in the form of a serpent and drops the plant, which is immediately 
seized and carried off by the evil deity. Lamenting the irreparable 
loss he resumes his journey, and finally arrives at Erech. 

1See the interesting paper on this subject by the Vienna dermatologist, Dr. J. K. 
Proksch, entitled ‘Syphilis in Ancient Babylonia and Assyria,’ published in Unna’s 
Dermatological Monthly, Vol. XII (1891). 

2See Professor Haupt’s article, ‘Wo lag das Paradies?” in Ueber Land und Meer, 


1894-95, No. 15, 
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Lines 300-301 of the eleventh tablet (Haupt’s Nimrod Epic, 
p. 148), describing the homeward journey before the adventure 
at the fountain, read as follows: ana eSra KAS.BU iksupa 
kusapu, ana Selasa KAS.BU iskunf nfibattu. Lines 
318-19, which are identical, refer to the progress toward Erech 
after the loss of the magic plant. The late George Smith read 
in the first passage the figures 10 and 20 instead of 20 and 30, 
respectively, and Delitzsch’s edition of the text in his Assyrische 
Lesestiicke (3d ed., 1885, p. 109, 1. 269) has the same reading. 
Professor Haupt’s collation of the text, however, makes it evident 
that the figures 20 and 30 must be read in both cases (cf. Beitr. 
zur Assyr., Vol. I, p. 144). The same words also occur in Il. 
44-5 of the fragment relating to the adventure with the tyrant 
Khumbaba—evidently the KouBafos of Lucian’s Hepi tis Lupéns 
@co0v— published on p. 57 of Haupt’s Nimrod Epic. 

These lines have been variously interpreted. George Smith, in 
his Chaldean Account of Genesis, rendered the first passage: ‘for 
10 kaspu (70 miles) they journeyed the stage, for 20 kaspu 
(140 miles) they made hostility.” As the older Assyriologists, 
according toa principle not yet entirely extinct, liked to lend variety 
to their renderings of the same phrases, he translated the lines in 
the second passage: “20 kaspu (140 miles) they journeyed the 
stage. For 30 kaspu (210 miles) they performed the labour.” 

Dr. Alfred Jeremias, in his article “Izdubar-Nimrod,”’ pub- 
lished in Roscher’s Ausfiihrliches Lexikon der Griechischen und 
Rémischen Mythologie, Vol. 11, translates the first passage, “they 
traveled 10(?) miles by stages [ stiickweise |;* after 20 miles they 
made a halt.’”” The second passage he renders in the same way, 
reading, of course, 20 and 30 instead of 10 and 20, respectively. 
Professor Jensen, of Marburg, in his Kosmologie der Babylonier 
(Strassburg, 1890, p. 107) renders, “every 10 (20) hours they 
rested [rasteten sie|, every 20 (30) hours they reposed [ruhten 
sie |,” meaning apparently that every 10 (20) hours they took a 
rest or breathing spell, and every 20 (30) hours they took a 
sleep. Jensen, however, withdraws this explanation in his addenda 
and corrigenda (p. 502), where he explains kus&pu as meaning 
probably ‘food, food-offering” (cf. also pp. 532, 535). Professor 
Delitzsch in his Handwérterbuch (p. 344), adopting Professor 
Haupt’s reading of the numerals, renders, “after every 20 miles 


37. e., halting repeatedly, like "01> 5 Pal in the story of Abraham, Gen, 13:3, 
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they held a lament for the dead, after every 30 miles they per- 
formed ceremonies in honor of the dead’’—a commendable evi- 
dence of their piety, but hardly probable. All these explanations 
are more or less conjectural and fail to remove the difficulties 
which center about the words iksupfii kus&pu and nfbattu. 
Professor Sayce (Hibbert Lectures, 1887, pp. 71, n. 1; 76, n. 2) 
considers that nfiibattu is borrowed from the Sumerian nu- 
bad “incomplete,” and thinks it means “fast-day;” but this 
explanation, though ingenious, is hardly convincing. 

Although in a single passage (II R., plate 32, 13) [am] 
naibatti™ apparently occurs as a synonym of im idirti “day 
of tribulation,” it is quite certain thet nfiibattu does not in 
every case mean “fast-day.” In the hemerology for the inter- 
calary month of Elul (IV R., plate 32) all the days designated as 
nibattu are qualified as Mmu magiru “lucky day.” Jensen, 
Kosmologie, reads NU.BAD as an ideogram with tu as pho- 
netic complement, and thinks that it is perhaps to be read 
Sabattu (Hebr. Maw “sabbath”). He here (p. 107) assigns 
to the word the meaning “rest,” but withdraws this explanation 
in a note subsequently added (p. 502). Professor Delitzsch, 
who comments upon the word at some length in Beitr. zur Assyr., 
Vol. I, p. 231, offers nupittu and numittu as possible read- 
ings. He arrives at no definite conclusion in regard to the ety- 
mology, but is inclined to think that nubattu (nupittu, 
numittu) means “holiday,” as opposed to “workday,” adducing 
a number of passages in support of his view. In his Handwérter- 
buch, p. 344, he gives nubattu (with the alternate readings 
nubittu, numittu) as meaning, perhaps, “lamentation, sigh,” 
then, with special reference to fervent prayer, “time of repent- 
ance and prayer,” etc., but remarks that the explanation is not 
very certain. Quoting (7bid.) from the passage of the Nimrod 
Epic at present under consideration, Delitzsch defines “here 
apparently of lamentation for the dead | Todtenklage|, ceremony 
in honor of the dead { Todtenfeier|.” This rendering, which 
hardly suits the context (especially in the fragment relating to 
the slaying of the tyrant Khumbaba), he doubtless bases on his 
erroneous interpretation of kispu (Handw., p. 344), and the 
occurrence of the words iksupfii kusapu in the preceding line. 

Professor Haupt, writing in 1889 in Beitrdge zur Assyriolo- 
gie (Vol. I, p. 144), suggested that naibattu might be derived 
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from the stem 729 “to serve.” Nabattu (= mu‘badtu, with 
the well-known dissimilation of the initial labial nasal) would 
then have originally signified “divine service, worship” (like 
Mishnic 729), then “religious festival, holy day,” and finally 
“holiday” in general. It is true, as Professor Haupt points out, 
that the stem 729 occurs elsewhere in Assyrian only in the rare 
word abdu, given in the vocabularies as a synonym of ardu, 
“servant,” but this constitutes no valid objection. ‘Abd “serv- 
ant’? is doubtless a primitive Semitic word, and in religious 
terminology the survival of archaic expressions is not uncommon. 
Certainly the meaning “holy day, holiday” suits all the passages 
in which nfitbattu occurs. In the single case referred to 
above where [fim] nfibatti™ occurs in a vocabulary parallel 
to aim idirti “day of tribulation,’ the two expressions need 
not be taken as exact synonyms. The question of synonyms in 
the Assyrian vocabularies is one that must, at all times, be handled 
with caution; besides, it is hardly possible to define +he exact 
shade of meaning of a word found only in a vocabulary and not 
within the context of a coherent text. It is quite possible that 
aim ntibatti™ “holy day,” as a general expression, may have 
been used in certain cases for fim idirti, “day of tribulation,” 
or whatever the phrase may mean, as a day of worship with the 
special object of deprecating divine wrath. German Busstag, 
“day of repentance, fast-day ’’—or, as it is rendered in Thieme- 
Preusser’s Standard German-English Dictionary, ‘penitentiary 
day ’’—in the various states of Germany is really jess a day of 
repentance than a holiday like our Thanksgiving Day.‘ It must 
also be noted that vocabularies were frequently prepared for the 
elucidation of particular texts, and in such cases, as in all ancient 
glossaries, only rare words or words occurring in unusual mean- 
ngs are explained in them. The definition of [am] naibatti™ 
as fim idirti may be a case in point. At all events, too much 
stress should not be laid upon an apparent exception of this 
nature as opposed to numerous other passages, and we need have 
little hesitation in rendering the words ana 8elasa KAS.BU 
iskunai nfiibattu, “every 30 double leagues they took a rest”’ 
(literally, ‘made a holiday”’). 

The verb kas&pu is explained by Delitzsch in his Hand- 
worterbuch, p. 344, as a denominative from kus&pu, and the 


4For the legal Busstag in Saxony, for example, the Prussian beer gardens, across the 
frontier, announce bock beer, dances, and other evidences of repentance, and vice versa. 
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phrase iksupfi kusApu is rendered “they held a lament for 
the dead.” This phrase has long been explained by Professor 
Haupt in his classes as meaning “they took a meal,” and this 
interpretation is now substantiated by two passages to be found 
in Harper’s Assyrian and Babylonian Letters. The first passage 
occurs in the text 82, 5-22, 174 (= Harper’s Letters, No. 341). 
It is a letter from Sama3-mita-uballit to the king, and, 
omitting the formula of greeting, it reads as follows: uma 
amtu 8a Sarri B&a’u-gamilat margat adannis: 18 
kusapi takkal. Uma Sarru beli temi liskun, ast 
isten lillika limurSi, “ Bé’u-gamilat, the handmaid of the 
king, is very ill: she eats no food. Let my lord the king give 
orders that a physician may come and see her.” The second 
passage occurs in the text K. 569, published in the first volume 
of Harper’s Letters (No. 78). In this letter the astrologer 
Balasi’ writes to the king (obv., ll. 9-12): Bel-amu-egi, 3a 
ikkuSu Sarru ukarrfini, kusa&pu la ekuluni, adi im- 
mate Sa’alsu, “Bel-fimu-egi, whose heart the king has 
grieved, eats no food, (but) asks (continually), how long (shall I 
be thus afflicted)?’ In these two instances it is clear that 
kusépu can only mean “food,” and the whole passage from the 
Nimrod Epic should therefore be rendered: “every 20 double 
leagues they took a meal; every 30 double leagues they took 
a rest.” 

The primitive meaning of the stem TCS seems to have been 
“‘to be pale, or white,” whence Assyrian kaspu “silver” (55, 
NECTD), i. e., a8 in Sumerian ku-babbar, “the pale, or white 
metal.” In the Old Testament the verb [CD occurs in four pas- 
sages in the meaning “to be eager, long for,” properly “to turn 
pale with longing” (Gen. 31:30; Pss. 17:12; 84:3; Job 14:15). 
In post-biblical Hebrew the word has the same signification (cf. 
Levy, Neu-Hebr. WB., Vol. Il, p. 368). In Assyrian kusapu 
the sense seems to have been specialized, and the word would 
mean first “longing for food, hunger,” and then, applied to the 
object longed for, “food,” just as biblu means both “desire” 
and “object of desire.”” We have an excellent parallel in babatu, 
a reduplicated form from the stem 3, meaning originally 
“emptiness,” then “hunger,” and finally “food.” Numerous 
passages for the use of bibaitu in both meanings are cited in 


5See my thesis, The Epistolary Literature of the Assyrians and Babylonians, Part I. 
p. 158, No, 12. 
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Delitzsch’s Handwérterbuch, p. 166. In the phrase iksupt 
kusapu the verb is doubtless denominative, as explained by 
Delitzsch. 

The word kispu is explained by Dr. Alfred Jeremias in his 
work, Die Babylonisch-Assyrischen Vorstellungen vom Leben 
nach dem Tode (Leipzig, 1887) as meaning “lamentation” 
(Trauerklage), while Delitzsch, in his review of Dr. Jeremias’ 
book (Lit. Centr.-Bl., March 16, 1889), prefers to translate 
“offering to the dead” (Todtenopfer). In his Handwérterbuch, 
however, he defines the word as “lament for the dead”’ ( Todten- 
klage), ‘ceremony in honor of the dead” (Todtenfeier). The 
correct explanation of kispu was given in 1889 by Professor 
Haupt, who stated in Beitr. zur Assyr., Vol. I, p. 316, that it 
meant an offering of food to the shades of the dead, while naq 
me, which occurs in connection with kispu, meant a drink- 
offering. Thus Sardanapallus, slaying the captured Babylonians, 
ironically remarks in his annals (A8urb., col. iv, 70 sqq.) that 
he kills them as an offering (ina kispi) to the manes of his 
grandfather Sennacherib; and when, after the capture of Susa, 
he exposes and desecrates the tombs of the ancient Elamite kings, 
he states, ekimmeSunu 1A galalu emid, kispe naq-me 
uzammi sunfiti, “I made their shades have no repose, I 
deprived them of food- and drink-offerings”’ (ASsurb., col. vi, Il. 
75-6). The same monarch, in the text K. 891, rev. 1-2 (Pinches, 
Texts, p. 17), informs us: adé kispi naq mé ana ekimme 
Sarrani alikait maxri 8a Subtulu arkus, ana ili u 
amelfitu™, ana mitfiti u baltfatti tabta epus, “the 
observance of food- and drink-offerings to the manes of the kings 
my predecessors, which had fallen into disuse, I reéstablished ; 
to god and man, to the dead and to the living, I did (ever) 
good.”*® Although the vocabulary, published II R., plate 32, 
No. 1, is partly mutilated, it is probable that im kispi is to 
be read in 1. 12a, and this could very well mean a day specially 
appointed for making food-offerings to the shades of the departed 
—a sort of Assyrian All-Souls’ Day.’ This explanation is cer- 
tainly more satisfactory than the older one, combining naq me 
“pouring out of water” with the familiar Hebrew phrase ynwn 
“"pa (or perhaps more correctly Pr), rendered in the A. V. 

6 See Meissner’s Supplement zu den Assyrischen Worterbiichern, p. 23b. 

7 See Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 682. 
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“that pisseth against the wall.” Of course, in the Old Testament 
this expression simply means “male.” It is well known that 
the English geologist W. K. Loftus, during his excavations in 
southern Babylonia, found in the graves of the great necropolis 
at Warka, the Erech of the Nimrod Epic, numberless small clay 
water-jars and flat clay dishes with the remains of food, fish and 
chicken bones, date-stones, etc., evidently placed there for the 
sustenance of the departed. The custom, as well as the Baby- 
lonian belief in regard to the subject, receives light from the last 
lines of the Nimrod Epic. There (Beitr. zur Assyr., Vol. I, 
p. 65) we read that the hero slain in battle rests upon a couch, 
drinking pure water, while his kindred lavish upon him their 
loving care; but there is no rest for him whose corpse has been 
left unburied in the fields. The conclusion of the passage (Il. 
9-12) is as follows: 8a ekimmuSu paqida 1a i8a, tamur 
atamar, Sukulat diqari, kusipaét akali 8a ina sfqi 
nada ikkal, “he whose shade has none to care for it—thou 
hast seen, and I have seen—consumes the dregs of the bowl, the 
broken fragments of food that are cast in the street.” 

The piety of Sardanapallus toward his grandfather and the 
ancient kings of Assyria, as well as his revengeful act toward 
his old enemies of Elam, can therefore be readily understood. In 
the former case he acts as a paqidu to secure the repose of the 
souls of his ancestors; in the latter case he carries his vengeance 
beyond the grave and condemns the shades of his foes to a most 


wretched existence. 


8 See Jastrow’s Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, pp. 595 sqq. 
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A SYRIAC-ARABIC NARRATIVE OF MIRACLES OF 
JESUS. 


By Rev. W. Scotr Watson, A.M., 
West New York, N. J. 


Among some manuscripts that I obtained in Sidon, Syria, was 
a fragment of eight leaves, of which the first eleven pages contain 
the concluding portion of a collection of extra-canonical accounts 
of miraculous events alleged to have occurred in the life of Jesus. 
What remains of the text is here published. The work evidently 
was not an original one in Arabic, but a translation from the 
Syriac. The date given in the colophon corresponds to A. D. 
1599. 

ARABIC TEXT. 


SAS & yobs (Ls! tlie Jide ain IS hie Ke dot 
alla Alacly aizo “Ligh, ain US die Lge deri Ling minal 
dis LI yluy Leds pao GIL a! Hd de sri Las 
dle Abel, sto wandel OS sow La Jb, eel Lda 
Le edd Lge cat ds, Fo GM ao! qdie Las ay, 
da etal geunell Oswell ad JL Lge wired crest cit! 
dail oF cow b J JL, sal} ole p35 aclu! de Ke 
er a St eee er ee 


1The words Xiw AS hie Leio dest Liss are probably to be omitted as 


a dittograph. 


2It seems unnecessary to note every instance of the confusion of letters (e. g., the use of 


for Ss © for }, and Ss for Ss) or of the occurrence of more serious departures 


from classical correctness, as the Arabic scholar to whom such a list may be of interest can 
readily gather the facts for himself. 
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ghey xarsy cies eric Le ps aul! I SLE Bo ¥, iw 
BS GE pay) mde ey aemnll eye Daly Lory duels a! 
ardgeeell Ips, lal gil Paty Up. 2] debate ye 
et Mame deol made Le el ye dy! yy addi! 
aw! 3 pe edo sl sl ev Je & ‘yuppie, ll 





Latoya Lg) Uda lly ell wtass ye Ugteln ye crazed panel 
wings pl epee! col I, opgall ale Iyeos Los LU, 
SLi Leys lind gas plady spol oll eqansl crdill 43 Lei 
rts LI pe etl sar aye Lisle Lt tls Giga! at LJ 
wats sep clad SE as O80 ol Uy eae url 
peters Lig AlN eas ppnceel dew gde yar 
EE peel oS oS, GLI xin dbo puras yluky cuts, 
Cle [p. 3] eons US SL pats ot vel, coly Lent 
gw eet DS ode UK HS Le Knell GS BS LY 
fyrasis bral, Lal Ae dey yuild, Writ alert, oY 
pen Was Wat, Ls ue Ipliy pglyie cud, Wd Yo 
Ved Gs Ui Lye cyan powell F102 date Gals 
Srryly tls! lat CUS Anu Jy LES edly Lael! 
waaeys LN pe Cale dame Y pgall pe cil, Slew J 
DN poem “phe ye caomy Legis ye saya UI wlanall os 


3 Words written in red ink in the manuscript are here underlined. 


4 Read o>: 
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ghey clad! Grist lol sles of dt she [p. 4] lyeyse heady 
wile gia pas Lege, sdodtd sdd US Og lil de 
iets pin ar! eg! WS & parle es LU Pict 
OF ol pete Le IIL, al yal se acl Ipeein! Legm 
Brady xa oe Lis Indes Wd law Lic lupin deri at: 
BN peded ol pee Le Clas YS Gmnrdgiin ING 63 Lyk 
Lis ay yl WL stlis, Kido GE Gide, ell Eat 
Leal xt Jl, alay Gunopid al Las analaall RW sas 
att SP coaity epee ct ples List Blatt pleat 
AT OM sd2 Yl, ie col, x55, 05, AU EK wl, 
Like (pis ofdl, batt po aula Gale Js [p.5] a ys 
Lo old wb dis Py bs} Lic cel, Sin says 
soe Lic aol, Kua LI pitl, Kass Lua Ls det, 
Lisdaw ope OS, Gt erty Qre Ld roe yS ‘bat 
DIS Mey payipe ye Wy ot Cue ype Rin cparitit payed 
OMS US ye coun! age & aie Uf ob dh IA Lome pl 
bls aU io anes Halal Ganrogiidg oo gu Byraly 


5 In the preceding three lines, as well as in the following sentence, the translator into 
Arabic has given a double rendering of portions of the text before him. 
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yp SR yp sel 05 Louw ao, rol US ene Lda 
ASt op s SII part WIG GLeel Kem Gusitll 
BAN Wysiny tS GS Logue peli ardyr sorb, xolis 
— clon wl desl Nd & [p.6] ypeyptey ely N ttt o 
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mec a” bis J ee dx i Oa} Lead cdanit 
i Jy fob, DAS LG ee cdl debUL xa SX, 
sly i Jb WG on uuu Bal LS [p. 7] dU iso's 
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euLbs Se lett yotise awl £ peal esl LS sjeos 
cael Myiallas cys He Kearse Y KS) yo rast ¥ prmall, 
deb Spal foigt lydsty xachitt wits & pony clown 


Read yds. 8 Read ee 10 Read pols. 
Read x>Lis. 9 Read I polas. 11 Read fptolbs. 
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De Lie AS GUS Gent Lone Ipiel palall at tae 
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leew SES yal fp. 8] coyty Lal pgule Le cyalydl 
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Abs Y aul ancls dialed i? Gpldy co Gin old sas 
et AF oe) dep ee Cape oe el pe! Ly bs 
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13 For rs Ch... €. Oey soley for Sle above. 
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TRANSLATION. 
The man ... of it as every year. As gardens of cucumbers was the 


land of Palestine in that year. And he paid his debt and his condition 
improved, and there remained with him after that four thousand pieces 
of money |lit. dirhems]. And he took them and went to our Lord the 
Christ and said to him, O my Lord, I have paid my debt and my condition 
hath improved, and there remain with me four thousand pieces of money 
and I have brought them for thy service. What dost thou command me 
to do with them? And the Lord the Christ said to him, Go, give alms 
with them to the poor. Then he returned to him and said to him, O my 
Lord, I have given alms to the destitute and the poor with the pieces 
of money, as thou didst command me, until there remaineth not one of 
them with me. The Lord said to him, Excellent is what thou hast done; 
now follow me. And he followed him and became a disciple of him. 
And this was one of the seventy, and through him a great multitude of 
the children of Israel and of others returned to the faith and received the 
holy baptism, and the first who believed through him were the people of 
Askelon. 
The Twenty-second Miracle. 

Concerning the state of the woman who came near the garment of 
the Lord the Christ and was healed of the issue of blood from that hour. 

And she was called Josiphiah. And when he cured her, the Jews 
murmured against him and said, Thou art [only] Jesus, the son of Joseph 
the carpenter. Then Jesus turned to the rock and saw on it lizards 


15 Read eyo Sf . 
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rushing about, and he said to them, O wild beasts, come hither and 
inform this multitude who I am and whence I came and whither I go. 
And those lizards came with haste and did obeisance before our Lord 
the Christ. And the men wondered at them. And they opened their 
mouth and spake with an eloquent tongue like the tongues of men and 
said, Thou art the Christ, the Creator of the heavens and the earth; thou 
art the Savior of the world, as the prophets prophesied concerning thee. 
And the persons present wondered greatly at that, and the number of 
that multitude was seven thousand four hundred and eighty-two men, 
besides the women and the children. And they were perplexed at that 
and bewildered, and they said with one voice, This is the Christ, the 
Savior of Israel; this is the Christ sent from God the Exalted for the 
salvation of Israel and all the nations. And the Lord said to those 
lizards, Depart and return to your feeding-place, and from today there 
will not be any communication between you and men. And those lizards 
returned unto the wilderness from that time. And all who were present 
praised God on account of what they had seen of this admirable miracle. 


The Twenty-third Miracle. 


Concerning what our Lord did in the expulsion of the locusts from 
the land of Palestine and in Galilee and the land of Judah. 

And that was that the people of Galilee and the people of Judah 
continued planting for four years and a half, and locusts came and fed 
upon it. Pron the harvest approached, and there came upon the men of 
that country a severe calamity and a great famine, so that the more part 
of them died. And when they had completed four years and a half of 
famine, they gathered together an assembly of the children of Israel and 
said when among them, If this man will remove from us this affliction, 
come, let us go to him and tell him our case. Then they said to Nico- 
demus, We ask thee, O master, to go alone to Jesus the Christ, for he is 
thy friend, and to ask him for the sake of God to remove from us this 
great affliction. And Nicodemus went to him and asked him and said to 
him, O good Master, we know that thou art sent from God and art come 
into the world, and thou art the wisdom of God and his might and his 
power, and thou art truth. Now there has descended upon this country 
in which we are the affliction of anger and locusts; and be thou moved 
with compassion toward us in thy mercy and remove from us the anger 
and the impurity. And the locusts have destroyed our country and eaten 
our food. Now have mercy on us in thy love and forgive us in thy grace 
and remove from us this anger. (And the age of our Lord from the time 
that he was born of our lady St. Mary was twenty years, from when he 
was born of St. Mary.)'® And thereupon our Lord commanded those 
locusts to disappear on the sabbath day from that country. And the 
Jews and the excellent Nicodemus himself saw an angel of God who 
spake to our Lord the Christ. When he saw the face of our Lord, 


16 The present Arabic text has been adhered to in the translation of this passage; cf. 


note 5. 
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there overspread it a light that exceeded the light of the sun seven times. 
And thus he saw the angel, when he smote the locusts with his wing and 
drove them away with his hands. And a great multitude believed in 
our Lord and praised God. 


The Twenty-fourth Miracle. 


At that time the lions from every quarter had overrun the land of 
Askelon, so that no one could go out of the door of his dwelling after the 
setting of the sun. And the people of Askelon went unto our Lord and 
said unto him, O good Master, God hath sent thee and we are not 
deserving; remove from us these ravenous lions which have overrun us 
and our country, for we know that they will hear thee and obey thy com- 
mand. And our Lord the Christ said to them, I have had mercy on you 
for the abundance of your solicitation. Now return to your country 
and say in [any] place in which the lions gather together, Jesus the 
Christ commandeth you, O lions, that ye continue not nor abide in this 
country and that not one become corrupt in it. And the people of 
Askelon returned to their country and separated from them a man by 
the name of Nathanael who was from Cana of Galilee. And he called 
and said in the [manner of] wailing of the country as Jesus the Christ 
had commanded. And when he said that in the [manner of] wailing of 
the country, a great number of the lions gathered to him. And he 
stretched forth his hand and said to them, Depart from this country and 
do not abide in it and do not return to it and do not enter it, as Jesus 
the Christ, the Savior of the world from their sins, commandeth you; 
and the Christ will not disappoint you in your food, nor doth he summon 
you without power. And all the lions bowed their heads in that hour 
and did obeisance to this apostle Nathanael; and they departed from 
that country and returned not to it. And when the people of Askelon 
saw this great miracle, they believed in our Lord Jesus, [even] a great 
multitude, through Nathanael and praised God and glorified him. 


The Twenty-fifth Miracle. 


And our Lord the Christ was once in the wilderness of Jericho and 
his disciples the apostles were with them (sic). Then the evening came 
upon them and the sun set; and Simon Cephas said, O our Lord, the 
evening is near and there is in this locality no place to spend the night 
in. And our Lord Jesus the Christ said to him, We are in the vicinity 
of Jerusalem; now, O Simon, enter the city, and thou wilt find an old 
man with a lamb in his hand, and when thou seest him say to him, Our 
Master desireth to stop with thee and will enter the city. Then Simon 
entered the city of Jerusalem and met the man as our Lord Jesus the 
Christ had said to him. And Simon Cephas and the other disciples 
wondered greatly when they saw themselves in Jerusalem and said, This 
hour we were in Jericho, and how did we arrive at Jerusalem in one 
hour? And they lifted up their voices and praised God, to whom is not 
difficult any of the things that he delivered as matters to the humanity 
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of his Son and his Christ. Then after the entrance of the disciples into 
the city this man went out to his dwelling and departed to the Mount of 
Olives and invited our Lord the Christ to his dwelling. (And this man 
was Gamaliel, the brother of Nicodemus.) And when the Christ our 
Lord entered his dwelling and he perceived that the pillars which were 
in the house sweated from their fear of him, the owner of the house said, 
O my Lord, see the pillars, how they sweat from thy majesty and thy 
greatness.. And the Lord the Christ said, These stones truly are tender, 
but the hearts of the children of Israel are dry [and] hard [and] do not 
become tender. And blessed is he who believeth in me and in [the] Holy 
Spirit, and woe is he who denieth me; for who shall deny me before 
men, him will I deny before my Father which is in heaven, and who 
believeth in me before men, him will I present before my Father which 
is in heaven. And he abode that night and departed unto Mount Tabor, 
and with him Simon and James and John his brother, and he told them 
what should be before his coming, as it is written in the Pure Gospel. 

And our Lord worked miracles until he completed thirty years. 
Upon that he came to John and was baptized in the River Jordan. And 
he was thirty years of age. Then he took disciples and began to preach 
and to work the great miracles. And in that year Joseph died and left 
behind his children, and with them our Lord the Christ and his mother 
Mary, in Nazareth with James and Joses and Mary their sister, concern- 
ing whom the gospel reiateth that there were at the cross his mother 
and the sister of his mother, for Mary had no brother or sister." And 
when our Lord the Christ ascended into heaven, Simon Cephas baptized 
her and the virgin John the Evangelist received her. And the abiding of 
the lady in the world was fifty-one years, and the Lord abode on the earth 
about thirty-four years, and the lady abode after his ascension four years. 

And we ask the Lord,'* the God incarnated from her, the doer of the 
many miracles, that, as he in his mercy caused Adam to live after his 
fall, he establish ourselves, even us fallers into sins, and assemble us 
with our righteous holy fathers—and may that be to us and to all 
believers—and that he avert from us death and chastisement and sus- 
picion and trembling and raving and hard affliction and look upon us in 
beneficence and favor, and that he save us from our enemy and have 
mercy upon us in his mercy, for he is merciful, and look upon us and 
guide us into the path of perfection and nourish us into the way of 
moderation. And to him be the glory and the honor and the praise and 
the majesty now and always and unto the age of ages. Amen. 

May God forgive to the miserable copier his sins and the sins of his 
parents; and he is the poor one, the servant of the light, Ignatius by 
name. He wrote this in the year seven thousand one hundred and seven 
of Adam (upon him be peace). 


17 The apparent contradiction in this sentence disappears when we suppose that the 
author considered James and Joses brothers of Joseph and consequently their sister Mary 
only a sister-in-law of Mary the mother of Jesus. 

i8 A different Arabic word is used here than that previously rendered Lord. 














THE INTERPRETATION OF GEN. 6:3. 


By Proressor GeorGe Ricker Berry, Pu.D., 
Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 


The chief object of the present consideration of this verse is 
to offer some suggestions concerning the word ne ; what is said 
with reference to the remainder of the verse is really subordinate 
to this object. 

The verb yn is generally, if not universally, explained as the 
imperfect of an ‘9 verb, (17, to which the meanings assigned, 
however, are very diverse. Of the versions, the LXX, Vulgate, 
Peshitto, and Onkelos render “remain, abide.” It is commonly 
assumed that they had a different text from the Massoretic, but 
that is not at all certain. Of the lexicons, Ges.-Buhl” adopts the 
same rendering “bleiben,” for which, however, it can quote no 
better authority than the Egyptian-Arabic word wlo, glds, 
which means “immerwéhrend etwas thun.” Siegfried-Stade 
quote no kindred root and give as the meaning “sich erniedri- 
gen?”. Briggs-Driver-Brown put the discussion of the word 
under the root v4, but give no positive opinion, contenting 
themselves with stating four different views, to each of which 
they give some strong objection. It is presumably needless to 
quote the multifarious opinions of commentators. 

It is surprising, however, that the unnaturalness of deriving 
this word from an ‘1‘¥ root has not been generally observed. Of 
course, the usual form of an 1’Y imperfect would be 717". The 
form yin could not strictly be a stative imperfect like “iN” or 
wis" , for then it would be 77°. nia? presents the same form, 
but wo itself is an unusual form. The form yw could be that 
of the ‘9 jussive —— but that is rendered quite improbable 
by the occurrence of N85 and not bx before the word. So any 
explanation of yt as an 1‘Y form meets with difficulties. Add 
to these considerations the fact that those who regard it as a 
form of an ‘"¥ verb are unable to present any parallel root in the 
Arabic or elsewhere which is at all satisfactory, and it must be 
evident that it is not natural to consider it a form of an ‘9 verb. 
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It is natural, however, to consider the form to be that of an 
»’3 verb 24. The only possible difficulty in form is the vowel ‘. 
fully written when it would really be tone-long. But in answer 
to this it may be said, first, that the same objection would hold 
against the common view that it is the jussive imperfect of an 
V2 verb, and, secondly, that the full writing of a tone-long vowel 
is sufficiently common to make an argument from it of little value. 

If we grant that the root is most naturally >“Y, the question 
next arises whether the root {23 can be identified. The Arabic 
gives no root of this kind which has an appropriate meaning, the 
root wo in Arabic meaning “to murmur, buzz.” It is now con- 
ceded by many, however, that the Assyrian has at least as much 
right to be consulted in reference to Hebrew roots as the Arabic. 
Turning to the Assyrian, we find the root dananu (427) to be 
one of the most common in the language, meaning “to be strong, 
powerful.” The definition of Delitzsch (Handwérterbuch, p. 223) 
is “stark, fest, machtig sein oder werden.” 

Before attempting to see how this meaning suits the context 
in Gen. 6:3, let us note some probable traces of the existence of 
the same root outside of Assyrian, aside from this passage. One 
such may be claimed in Hebrew. In Josh. 15:49 occurs the 
name of a city in the tribe of Judah, 733. This is obviously a 
noun with the feminine ending from a root 773. The derivation 
of this word has given much trouble, but it has commonly been 
assigned to a root 323. This has sometimes been explained as 
equivalent to Arabic we “to murmur, buzz,’ and sometimes 
even as equivalent to Arabic we , assumed to be another form of 
Glo “to be low.” 425 “to be strong” gives a very appropriate 
meaning for a city, especially when it is remembered that the 
word #733 is in form the precise Hebrew equivalent of the 
Assyrian word dannatu, from root dananu, meaning “a for- 
tress, a fortified city.” 

For the occurrence of the root 437 in Aramaic, reference may 
be made to what is said by Professor C. Levias in AJSL., Vol. 
XV, p. 191. It is there noted that the word "37, or 347, was 
explained by Rasi from tradition as meaning “be strong.” 
identifies the root with the Assyrian dananu. 

It is now pertinent to inquire whether the meaning “to be 
strong, powerful”’ is appropriate in Gen. 6:3. I adopt in general, 
for the remainder of the verse, the interpretation of Dillmann in 


Levias 
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his commentary, so that I shall not attempt to consider in detail 
the difficulties, but only to see whether this meaning suggested 
for W is suitable in the connection. Dillmann defines "7" 
sed in language which may be rendered “the spirit of life from 
God given to men, 2:7, the principle of their physical and spir- 
itual life.” It is evident that Dillmann would render "MM" 
“spirit from me,” regarding the suffix as equivalent to a genitive 
of source, which is, syntactically, altogether possible. The defini- 
tion also appears to give to MA" the meaning, which it has else- 
where, of the immaterial part of man, which serves to animate the 
physical body. The thought that the [7 which man has pro- 
ceeds from God is plainly in harmony with general Old Testament 
teaching, as it is seen explicitly in Ecc. 1:27, “and the spirit 
return unto God who gave it,’ and implied in such passages as 
Numb. 16:22, “O God, the God of the spirits of all flesh.” 

The phrase => 2D here does not necessarily mean “forever” 
in the modern sense. nes may have its more common meaning, 
“indefinite duration, unlimited duration,” in which case poy> 
would mean “for an indefinite, unlimited period.” 

In accordance with what has been said, I should translate 
freely the first part of the verse as follows: “And Jehovah said, 
The spirit from me shall not be powerful in mankind for an 
unlimited period.” In what sense would the words ‘‘be power- 
ful” be used? Naturally in reference to the usual work of the 
spirit of a man in animating his body. So that this part of the 
verse might be paraphrased, “And Jehovah said, The immaterial 
part of man coming from me as its source shall not for an unlim- 
ited period manifest its power in animating the bodies of men 
in other words, men shall not live for an unlimited period. 

The remainder of the verse may be passed over briefly. The 
next clause gives the reason for this determination of Jehovah, 
“in their going astray they are flesh.” The concluding clause, 
‘“‘and his days shall be a hundred and twenty years,” is really an 
expansion of the first clause of the verse. The statement there 
made, man shall not live for an unlimited period, is here followed 
by the statement of the limit, a hundred and twenty years. This 
connection of thought would be the same whether the limit were 
understood to be the time until the flood or the future limit of 
individual life. I prefer to follow Dillmann in the latter view, 
for the reasons which he gives. 








Contributed Notes. 


THE ASSYRIAN WORD MASARU OR MAGARRU. 


It seems now to be generally accepted as a fact that the Assyrian 
word for wheel of a wagon or chariot is masdru. Delitzsch, Hand- 
worterbuch, p. 647, and King, First Steps in Assyrian, p., 394, both 
derive the word from the verb Saru ("4u5). There are two serious dif- 
ficulties with this derivation. One is that S4ru means “to move for- 
ward, advance,” so that according to this derivation maSdru is the 
“means of advancing;” as Delitzsch says, “so benannt als Mittel und 
Werkzeug der Bewegung des Wagens.” A derivation giving a more 
specific meaning than this would be expected. A second and more serious 
difficulty is that the long a in maS4ru is never written as long in the 
examples given by Delitzsch, which fact is certainly sufficient to make 
the length of the vowel doubtful. These difficulties might perhaps 
seem to indicate that the root is "17g and the form maSaru. But the 
known roots of the form "W%g do not give a meaning suitable to this 
derivation. 

Under these circumstances, I am led to present a different suggestion, 
viz., to read, not ma-Sa-ru, but ma-gar-ru. The sign Sa=gar 
(Delitzsch, Assyrische Lesestticke, 1885, p. 37, No. 323) is always found 
for the second syllable in the examples given by Delitzsch, so that the 
reading here suggested presents no difficulty. It is true that gar is 
the unusual and sa the usual value of 8a=gar, but the value gar 
is regularly found in sucha wordas pa-gar. This reading was, in fact, 
given doubtfully by Bezold in Sen., col. v, 1. 83 (KB., Vol. IT, p. 108), his 
reading being ma-gar(sa?)-ru-uSs, and his translation “Deichsel (?).” 
If the reading is magarru, the word is plainly a % formation from 


gararu (""5) “to run,” the form being hake. The formation would 
be perfectly regular from an 9“ root, being precisely like masallu 
“herdsman’s tent,” Delitzsch, Grammar, § 63, end, and Handwérterbuch, 
p. 567. In favor of this derivation, it may be urged that the difficulties 
previously mentioned in connection with masaru disappear, and, more 
positively, that the meaning suggested by the derivation is a very 
natural one, “that which runs,’ which makes it quite similar to the 
Hebrew 5355 (and $555) “a wheel, that which rolls,” the words 225 
and gararu probably being akin (see Ges.-Buhl", p. 162, under ""5). 
An even closer parallel in meaning would be Hebr. v7 “wheel,” from 
77" “to run,” if we are to follow Ges.-Buhl” in giving that meaning to 


the word. Perhaps a stronger argument for the reading magarru is 
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the evidence from another word similar in form. In Hepraica, Vol. XI, 
p. 190, I discussed the word is" mu-gir-ri, occurring in R™ 2, 6, rev. 
14, deriving it from garéru. I would modify the view there expressed 
so far as to give to the word the meaning “wheel” instead of “chariot.” 


I would still consider it to be probably a formation hers with the 
common change of a to e and then to 7 (see Delitzsch, Grammar, § 34, 8). 
It would then be merely another form of the word magarru, just as we 
find the two words mfinfi and manti “couch,” Delitzsch, Grammar, 
§ 65, 31b, and Handworterbuch, p. 98. Gerorce R. Berry. 


CoLGATE UNIVERSITY, 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


A NOTE ON ISAIAH 8:6. 


What does the prophet mean by wz 3, the waters of Shiloah ? 
Mitchell says: “It is here a symbol of the unseen and mysterious, but 
real and efficient presence.” Duhm: “This water is a symbol of the 
reign and power of the Dweller of the mountain .... of Yahweh.” 
The same interpretation is given by Dillmann. But the following two 
objections may be raised to it: First, “the waters of Shiloah that go 
softly” is an unusual and even unnatural representation of Yahweh. We 
surely do not find many more such images of Israel’s God given us by 
the Old Testament seers and singers. “And the Lebanon will fall by 
a mighty one” is one of the mildest expressions of the prophet’s idea of 
the God in whose name he speaks. “Yahweh roars from Zion... .”— 
this is a typical representation of him. But “the slow waters of Shiloah 
that go softly”— where can we find its parallel ? 

Secondly, would Isaiah bring Yahweh into contrast with Rezin and 
Remaliah’s son? For, no matter what we make of "w29g, whether it 
mean to rejoice in, or to fear, the “waters of Shiloah” evidently stands 
in contrast to Rezin and ben-R’malyahu. 

Now, I think that ""Z5 is the word that must throw some light on 
this obscure passage. It seems to me the prophet has advisedly grouped 
together Mow 3, “5, and “3 4 of vs.7. There is here a play 
on the word "35, an allusion to its meaning, at least to the meaning of 
the like-sounding Hebrew root y74" “to run.” Its meaning would then 
be “the running, the swiftly flowing (stream).” In Gesenius’ Dictionary, 
s. v.. Low calls attention to the Syriac 3? “to be wet,” in has = 
“rivulet.” If used by the prophet in such a sense, the contrast between 
“the waters of Siloam” and Rezin becomes clear. Rezin and Rema- 
liah’s son stand for a certain aggressive policy, namely, that of throwing 
off the Assyrian yoke. Hence, the “Siloam waters” stands for the 
opposite policy of quiet submission, of maintaining the status quo. The 
prophet arraigns the people for despising the gently flowing waters 
of Siloam and rejoicing in the “swift stream.” 7M OM is here evi- 
dently the mass of the Jewish people, represented chiefly by Israel, but 
probably having confederates in Judah also. This faction is glad of 
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this show of vigorous resistance to the great power of the north on the 
part of the two allied kings. The mass of the people rejoice at the sight 
of the headlong rush and impetuous course of Rezin and Remaliah’s 
son. (The latter, we must remember, was a rebel and usurper.) They 
look forward to eventful times, times full of excitement. But if that is 
what they wish, God will bring upon them “the great and mighty stream 
of the north” that will so completely overflow the land as to pass even 
into Judah, and there to reach to the very neck, almost drowning them 
all. There will thus be enough excitement for them. This explanation 


renders unnecessary the very unsatisfactory emendation of O03 = 
“fear” instead of ww = “rejoice in.” S. N. Dernarp. 
TERRE HAvteE, IND. 


MUHAMMEDS LEHRE VON DER OFFENBARUNG. 
ERWIDERUNG AN HERRN PROFESSOR DUNCAN B, MACDONALD. 


Wie ich aus der Besprechung meines Werks, Muhammeds Lehre 
von der Offenbarung, quellenmdssig untersucht (Leipzig, J. C. Hin- 
richs’sche Buchhandlung, 1898), in Tae American JouRNAL OF SeEmITIC 
Laneuaces AND Literatures, April 1899, ersehe, sagt dasselbe dem 
Geschmack des Rezensenten, Herrn Professor Duncan B. Macdonald, 
nicht zu, was um so mehr mein Befremden erregt, als sich mein Buch 
sowohl in der Gelehrtenwelt als auch in weiteren Kreisen des gebildeten 
Publikums einer sehr giinstigen Aufnahme und beifialligen Beurteilung 
erfreut. Da der Herr Rezensent an manchen Stellen meine Intentionen 
nicht versteht und ihm hieriiber eine Aufklirung meinerseits erwiinscht 
sein diirfte, so erlaube ich mir, indem ich auch auf andere Punkte seiner 
Besprechung eingehen will, Nachstehendes zu erwidern. 

Der Herr Rezensent scheint meinem ,, judgment“ nur deshalb, weil 
es mit dem seinigen nicht itibereinstimmt, die Berechtigung abgesprochen 
zu haben. Er sollte aber wissen, dass in der Wissenschaft jede Ansicht 
gilt, fiir die man einen plausibeln Grund beibringen kann, was ich 
geniigend gethan zu haben glaube. Ich wenigstens schiatze und achte 
jede andere Ansicht und bin jederzeit bereit, sie zu acceptieren, sobald 
ich mich von ihrer Richtigkeit tiberzeugt habe, was ich von den 
Anschauungen des Herrn Professor Macdonald nicht immer behaupten 
kann. Im iibrigen bin ich gewohnt, meine Meinung ganz offen und 
unmissverstindlich zum Ausdruck zu bringen. Ich exfreue mich eines 
noch jugendlichen Alters und gehdre also nicht, wie der Herr Rezensent 
schreibt, zu einer ,, past“, sondern einer gegenwirtigen Generation in der 
deutschen Gelehrsamkeit. Der Herr Rezensent irrt, wenn er glaubt, 
dass das zuweilen von mir gebrauchte ,,wir“ die erste Person der Kanzel 
ist; denn ich bin nicht, wie der Herr Rezensent angiebt, ein lutherischer 
Pastor und Prediger. Ich habe mich nur, um nicht mein liebes Ich in 
den Vordergrund zu draingen, aus Bescheidenheit in dem Ausdruck 
»wir“ mit meinen Gesinnungsgenossen und den Lesern meines Buchs 


zusammengefasst. 
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Ich habe mich bemiiht, die einschligige in- und auslindische Littera- 
tur moglichst vollstiéndig anzugeben, und hierbei auch die sekundare 
beriicksichtigt. Ich glaube, wie dies auch der Herr Rezensent anerkennt, 
hierin einen Vorzug meines Buchs erblicken zu kénnen, zumal sich ander- 
warts entweder gar keine oder meistens nur sehr diirftige Litteratur- 
angaben finden. Warum sollten sich Voltaire, Turpin, Washington 
Irving, Ockley und andere tiber Muhammed und den Islam nicht auch 
ein Urteil bilden kénnen? Ausserdem wer interessierte sich nicht fir 
Voltaire? Bei den Litteraturangaben versteht es sich ganz von selbst, 
dass der Titel, die Anzahl] der Bande, sowie Ort und Jahr des Erschei- 
nens moglichst genau angefiihrt werden miissen; denn sonst sind Lit- 
teraturangaben fiir die dem behandelten Gegenstand fern stehenden 
Leser, welche sich einige der citierten Werke verschaffen und sich darin 
weiter orientieren wollen, iiberhaupt wertlos. Dass ich diese Angaben 
auch bei Freytags Lexikon gemacht habe, dariiber mége sich der Herr 
Rezensent nur beruhigen. 

Der Herr Rezensent scheint von mir zu verlangen, dass ich in wissen- 
schaftlicher Hinsicht unfehlbar sein soll. Ich weiss nicht, ob Herr Pro- 
fessor Macdonald dies von sich selber behaupten kann. Wenn man 
einen Fehler findet, so verbessert man ihn ruhig, ohne viel Aufhebens 
davon zu machen. Eine andere Ubersetzung als die von mir S. 36 


& oa 
gegebene ,,Erleichterung“ fiir den grammatischen Ausdruck Wasesis 


ist im Deutschen nicht méglich. Gemeint ist natiirlich die Erleichterung 
der Aussprache durch Auslassung eines Vokals, wodurch in diesem Falle 
» kudus“ zu ,,kuds“ wird. Jene Sentenz des Baidéwi habe ich deshalb 
angefiihrt, weil sie mir zur Sache zu gehéren und in den Zusammenhang 
ganz gut zu passen schien. Bei dem Ausdruck ,,rfihu ’l-kudusi“ habe 


ich das syrische Lares Lacs in Fussnote gesetzt, um darauf hinzuweisen, 
dass Muhammed diesen Ausdruck aus der Sprache der christlichen Syrer 
heriibergenommen hat. Ebenso handelt es sich auch bei den tibrigen 
im Verlauf meiner Untersuchung vorkommenden syrischen, athiopischen 
und hebriischen Citaten um Lehnworter oder sprachliche beziehungs- 
weise sachliche Parallelen. Fleischer in seiner Textausgabe des Baidawi 
hatte zuweilen von der Vokalisation reichlicher Gebrauch machen und 
andere iiber die von ihm angenommene Lesart nicht in Ungewissheit 


lassen sollen. Dass eb den gesunden Schlaf, os den leichten 


Schlummer bezeichnen soll, bedarf erst noch des niheren Beweises. 
Wenn sich der Ausdruck ,, Muhammedaner“ als Bezeichnung der Mus- 
lime, wie der Herr Rezensent mitteilt, bei spiteren arabischen Schrift- 
stellern findet, so ist dies kein Beweis gegen meine Behauptung, dass 
derselbe von den Occidentalen gebildet ist, da es immerhin méglich ist, 
dass jene arabischen Schriftsteller diese Bildung von den Occidentalen 
entlehnt und ihr nur eine arabische Form gegeben haben. Aber wenn 
der Herr Rezensent die betreffenden arabischen Autoren nicht namhaft 
macht, wird sich in dieser Frage keine sichere Entscheidung treffen 
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lassen. Dass meine Arbeit auf guter Sprach- und Sachkenntnis beruht, 
was ich weiter unten anfiihren werde, ist mir von einem Fachgelehrten 
bezeugt, der fiir mich jedenfalls kompetenter ist als Herr Professor 
Macdonald. 

Dass der Titel meines Buchs, wie der Herr Rezensent behauptet, 
» much too narrow“ sei, davon vermag mich derselbe nicht zu tiberzeu- 
gen. In einer Darstellung der Offenbarungslehre Muhammeds braucht, 
um zur Sache zu gehoren, nicht jeder Satz den Ausdruck ,,Offenbarung “ 
zu enthalten. Allerdings ist der Koran fiir meine Untersuchung die 
wichtigste Quelle, aber nicht die einzige, so dass gerade der von dem 
Herrn Rezensenten vorgeschlagene Titel ,,Qur’anic theology“ viel zu 
eng wire. Indem ich ,,.Muhammeds Lehre von der Offenbarung“ zum 
Gegenstand meiner Untersuchung gewahlt habe, habe ich von Muham- 
meds Lehre gerade denjenigen Teil behandelt, welcher fiir das Verstiand- 
nis und die Beurteilung von Muhammeds Person und des Islam von der 
groéssten Wichtigkeit ist. Von der Darstellung ausgeschlossen blieben 
auf dieser Weise Muhammeds ethische, kultische, soziale Verordnungen 
u. dgl., von welchen nur, wo es der Zusammenhang erforderte, einige in 
aller Kiirze beriihrt worden sind. 

Der Umfang meiner ,,reading“ im Arabischen entzieht sich vollstin- 
dig der Kenntnis des Herrn Rezensenten, so dass ihm ein Urteil hieriiber 
nicht zusteht. 

Wenn der Herr Rezensent die Frage aufwirft, ,,what style has to do 
with a doctrine of revelation“, so erwidere ich, dass ich Muhammeds 
Lehre auch hinsichtlich der Form darstellen wollte, in die er den Inhalt 
seiner Lehre gefasst hat, und dass ich aus diesem Grunde auch auf den 
Stil und die sprachlichen Eigentiimlichkeiten seiner Offenbarungsschrift, 
des Koran, eingegangen bin. 

S. 106-18 versuche ich, den von den meisten Erklarern behaupteten 
Widerspruch in Muhammeds Lehre zwischen Pradestination und Wil- 
lensfreiheit zu Gunsten letzterer zu lésen. Dem Herrn Rezensenten 
diirfte es schwerlich gelingen, mich in diesem Punkte zu widerlegen. 
Diese Frage ist zu schwierig, als dass sie sich mit ein paar aus dem 
Zusammenhang gerissenen Sétzen entscheiden liesse. 

Auf den jiidischen und christlichen Einfluss bei Muhammed weise 
ich im Verlauf meiner ganzen Darstellung hin. 

Wiewohl ich mich bei allen vier Kapiteln, in die der Inhalt meines 
Buchs zerfillt, der Dreiteilung bediene, so erhebt der Herr Rezensent 
doch bei dem dritten Kapitel, betitelt ,, Der Glaubensinhalt der Offen- 
barung“, welches ebenfalls in drei Paragraphen zerfallt (§ 7 Die Gottes- 
vorstellung, § 8 Verhaltnis zum Heidentum und zu christlichen Dogmen, 
§ 9 Eschatologie), die wunderliche Frage: ,,Is this systematic division 
into threes a trinitarian protest on the part of Dr. Pautz, as the Spanish 
monks drank in three sips?“ Wie kann man iiberhaupt nur auf eine 
solche Idee kommen! Fiir derartige Witze dirfte eine wissenschaftliche 
Zeitschrift wohl nicht der geeignete Ort sein. Im tibrigen darf man 
wohl annehmen, dass Herr Macdonald als Professor der christlichen 
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Theologie ebenfalls an das christliche Dogma von der Trinitaét glaubt. 
Meine Untersuchung tiber Muhammeds Gottesidee soll gar nicht, wie 
dies der Herr Rezensent wiinscht, philosophisch sein, sondern theolo- 
gisch ; ich dichte, dass meine Entwickelung auch hier an Klarheit nichts 
zu wiinschen iibriglisst. Wenn der Herr Rezensent die ,,lists of terms 
and their occurrences“ sowie vorher die ,,study of the different expres- 
sions in the Qur’an used to indicate this revelation on its different sides“ 
excellent nennt, so ist dies fiir mich sehr erfreulich. 

Der von dem Herrn Rezensenten fiir meine Ausfiihrungen S. 220-37 
gebrauchte Ausdruck ,, little preliminary matter“ ist vollig unzutreffend ; 
dem hier behandelten Gegenstand habe ich durchaus die ihm nach seiner 
Wichtigkeit. zukommende Ausfihrlichkeit zu teil werden lassen. (Der 
» preliminary matter“ ist von mir bereits in der Einleitung S. 1-12 
erledigt.) Die Zusammenstellung der sachlichen Abweichungen der 
koranischen von den biblischen Prophetengeschichten S. 238-56 soll 
nicht nur dem Zweck dienen, um bei Muhammed die Unméglichkeit der 
Benutzung einer schriftlichen Quelle darzuthun, sondern auch, um die 
originelle, zuweilen auf eine bestimmte Tendenz Muhammeds zuriickzu- 
fiihrende Fassung der koranischen Prophetengeschichten zu beleuchten. 
Den hierzu von mir gebrauchten Raum halte ich keineswegs fiir unver- 
hiltnismassig gross. 

Die Behauptung des Herrn Rezensenten: ,,Dr. Pautz himself seems 
to have had difficulty in bringing into it the points which he wished to 
discuss“ ist den Thatsachen nicht entsprechend ; denn wenn auch der 
Gegenstand meiner Untersuchung ein mithevoller und schwieriger war, 
so hat mir doch die Einteilung und Gruppierung des Stoffes keinerlei 
Schwierigkeiten bereitet. 

Im Schluss, in welchem ich den Islam nach seinen Licht- und Schat- 
tenseiten einer kurzen Kritik unterziehe, komme ich auch auf die Polyga- 
mie zu sprechen. Der betreffende Satz, S. 286, Anm. 2, welchen der Herr 
Rezensent nur unvollstaindig anfihrt, lautet folgendermassen: ,, Dass 
das muhammedanische Institut der Polygamie, wonach es gesetzlich 
erlaubt ist, nach Massgabe der Vermégensverhiiltnisse bis zu vier Frauen 
und daneben noch eine unbeschrinkte Zahl von Sklavinnen zu halten 
(Stire 4, 3), wiewohl hierin fiir uns Christen gewiss etwas Anstissiges 
liegt, mit der Frage nach der Moral tiberhaupt nichts zu schaffen hat, 
braucht wohl kaum bemerkt zu werden.“ Um jedes Missverstandnis 
auszuschliessen, will ich meine Stellungnahme zu dieser Frage genau 
pricisieren. Vom rein natiirlichen Standpunkt betrachtet, ist die Polyga- 
mie nach dem Satze ,,naturalia non sunt turpia“ an und fiir sich nicht 
unmoralisch, ausgenommen wenn sie durch ein religiéses und staatliches 
Gesetz verboten ist. Denn sonst miisste man auch die alttestamentlichen 
Patriarchen Abraham und Jakob sowie den Konig Salomo (welcher nach 
I Reg. 11, 3 siebenhundert Frauen und dreihundert Kebsweiber besass) 
unmoralisch nennen. Da nun die Religion des Islam ihren Bekennern 
die Polygamie gestattet, so vermag ich, wenn jemand von diesem legalen 
Rechte Gebrauch macht (thatsachlich geschieht dies nur in sehr seltenen 
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Fallen), hierin eine unsittliche Handlungsweise nicht zu erblicken. 
Dagegen wire im Christentum, welches die Vielweiberei verbietet, diese 
selbstverstindlich unsittlich und siindhaft. Doch darf man in diesem 
Punkte nicht falsch generalisieren. 

Im Anschluss hieran habe ich einen kulturhistorischen Vergleich 
zwischen der muhammedanischen und christlichen Frauenwelt ange- 
stellt. Ich glaube, hier eine sehr gesunde und verniinftige Ansicht zu 
vertreten ; auch ist mir aus den Kreisen der Leser meines Buchs ausser 
von Herrn Professor Macdonald keine gegenteilige Ausserung zuge- 
gangen. Nicht das sind die besten Frauen, die sich in der Offentlichkeit 
breit machen, und die man auf allen Offentlichen Vergniigungen und 
Lustbarkeiten sieht, sondern die man am wenigsten sieht, und von denen 
man am wenigsten spricht. Das offentliche Leben gehért dem Manne. 
Das Haus und die Familie ist der Wirkungskreis der Frau, hier hat sie 
zu wirken und zu schaffen. Der Sitte der Muhammedanerinnen, sich in 
der Offentlichkeit zu verschleiern, gebiihrt meiner Ansicht nach mit 
Recht der Vorzug gegeniiber den die kérperlichen Reize entbléssenden 
und hiaufig nur auf die Sinnlichkeit berechneten Kleidertrachten der 
Christinnen ; man denke nur an die Balltoiletten, wo man zuweilen den 
Eindruck hat, als ob man sich auf einem Fleischmarkt befinde. Im 
tibrigen kénnen sich die Christinnen, deren Sittlichkeit schon allein im 
Hinblick auf die Prostitution und die vielen unehelichen Geburten in 
einem traurigen Lichte erscheint, an dem moralischen Lebenswandel 
ihrer muhammedanischen Schwestern ein Beispiel nehmen. Unsere 
Gymnasien und Universititen sind uach ihrer historischen Entwickelung 
Bildungsstitten fiir Jiinglinge und Manner und nicht fiir ,, Backfische“. 
Es giebt einen natiirlichen Unterschied in der Begabung des Mannes 
und der Frau, indem bei dem Manne der Verstand mehr entwickelt ist, 
bei der Frau das Gemiit. Diesen Unterschied gilt es auch in der Erzie- 
hung und im Unterricht zu beobachten ; andernfalls erzielt man weibliche 
Karrikaturen. 

Das Verzeichnis der transkribierten arabischen Worter S. 291-4 steht 
zugleich an Stelle eines kurzen Sachregisters. 

Da es den Lesern gewiss erwiinscht sein wird, ausser den Ansichten 
des Herrn Professor Macdonald noch andere Gutachten tiber mein Buch 
zu horen, so seien nachstehende mitgeteilt. Kédlnisch Volkszeitung 
(Litterarische Beilage), Koln am Rhein, den 17. August 1898: ,,Das 
Interesse des Dogmatikers und Exegeten, vor allem aber auch das Inter- 
esse des Historikers verdient eine eindringende, quellenmissige Studie 
von Otto Pautz, Muhammeds Lehre von der Offenbarung. Man hat 
bislang in den Werken ttber Muhammeds Leben und Lehre das theolo- 
gische Moment viel zu wenig hervorgeholen. Dem hilft Pautz nunmehr 
ab.“— Blatter fiir litterarische Unterhaltung, Leipzig 1898, Nr. 40: 
,Gegeniiber den grésseren Werken tiber Muhammed kann diese tiber- 
sichtliche und vollig allgemein verstaéndlich gehaltene Darstellung, 
welche mit dem behandelten Problem zugleich den wesentlichsten Kern 
des Islam iiberhaupt untersucht, allen wissbegierigen Lesern nur 
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empfohlen werden.“ — Orientalistische Litteratur-Zeitung, Jahrgang I, 
Nr. 12, Berlin 1898: ,,Vorliegende religionsgeschichtlich-theologische 
Studie basiert auf guter Sprach- und Sachkenntnis. Es ist vor allem 
anzuerkennen, dass der Verfasser als tiberzeugungstreuer protestantischer 
Theologe doch ohne alle dogmatische Voreingenommenheit sich redlich 
bemitht, sine ira et studio den Propheten von Mekka und die arabische 
Weltreligion nach ihrem innersten Wesen und wahren Wert zu wirdi- 
gen. Bei diesem ausgesprochenen Sinn fiir objektive, gerechte, kritische 
Beurteilung Muhammeds und seiner Lehre kann das stattliche, schon 
ausgestattete Buch auch weiteren Kreisen, vor allem natiirlich den 
Theologen bestens empfohlen werden, zuma] da allen arabischen Quel- 
lencitaten die Ubersetzung beigegeben ist und besonders auch auf die 
vielfache Abhangigkeit Muhammeds von jiidischen und christlichen 
Lehrsiatzen hingewiesen wird.“— Osterreichische Monatsschrift fiir den 
Orient, Wien 1899, Nr. 2, Beilage: ,,Wer immer sich ein selbstandiges 
Urteil itiber den geschichtlichen Werdegang und iiber das Wesen des 
Islams bilden will, findet in dem Buche ein reiches und iibersichtliches 
Material nebst einem genauen philologisch-kritischen Apparat zur Ver- 
wertung.“-— Beilage zur allgemeinen Zeitung, Miinchen 1899, Nr. 41: 
» {mmerhin schwankt Muhammeds Charakterbild noch in der Geschichte, 
und so ist es ein ganz dankenswerter Versuch eines neueren Forschers, 
durch sorgfiltige Untersuchung eines wesentlichen Teiles seiner Lehre 
die Richtung und den Zweck seines Offentlichen Auftretens tiberhaupt 
zu bestimmen. Es ist dies das Werk von Dr. Otto Pautz, Muhammeds 
Lehre von der Offenbarung. Die auf genauester Quellenforschung 
beruhende Darstellung kann in ihren allgemeinen Ausfiithrungen ibri- 
gens auch weiteren Kreisen dringend empfohlen werden.“ — Theologische 
Rundschau, Jahrgang II, Heft 3, Freiburg i. B. 1899: ,, Eine griindliche 
und lehrreiche Arbeit ist die Schrift von Pautz, Muhammeds Lehre von 
der Offenbarung. Den Theologen wird an diesem Buch. besonders die 
weite und freie Art der Auffassung der Persénlichkeit Muhammeds 
interessieren, die um so bemerkenswerter und wohlthuender ist, als der 
Verfasser seine eigene durchaus positive Stellung zum Christentum mit 
aller Energie betont. Der Verfasser sieht einerseits genau die Schwiichen 
und Flecken in Muhammeds Charakter und weiss dieselben mit feiner 
Psychologie versténdlich zu machen und zu beurteilen; aber auf der 
andern Seite ist er—meines Erachtens mit Kecht—iberzeugt, dass in 
Muhammed ein Stiick prophetischen gottlichen Geistes wirksam war und 
nicht vergebens wirksam gewesen ist. Fiir den Theologen und Religions- 
historiker ist ferner das Buch Pautz’s auch deshalb bemerkenswert, weil 
es reiches Material zur Beurteilung der Frage vom Verhaltnis Muham- 
meds und seiner Predigt zum Christentum und Judentum bringt. Noch 
klarer als bisher wird es namentlich nach den Zusammenstellungen 
Pautz’s, dass das Christentum und Judentum, das Muhammed kannte, 
durchaus heterodoxe, synkretistische Bildungen waren, und dass eine 
umfassende Kenntnis jener Religionsbildungen im Osten und Siidosten 
Palastinas notwendig ist zur richtigen Erkenntnis der Genesis des 
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Muhammedanismus. Wir wollen dem Verfasser dankbar sein, dass er 
uns von seiner Seite das Material so schén zubereitet hat. Andere 
mégen weiter arbeiten.“— Literarisches Centralblatt fiir Deutschland, 
Leipzig 1899, Nr. 21: ,,Die gesamte Litteratur alterer und neuerer Zeit 
ist dem Verfasser wohlbekannt, auch die arabischen Quellenwerke werden 
gebihrend beriicksichtigt. Ausfiihrliche Indices erleichtern die Benut- 
zung des Werkes. Der Verfasser steht voll und ganz auf dem Boden des 
kirchlichen Offenbarungsbegriffes. Um so mehr ist anzuerkennen, dass 
er der einer gesetzlichen Stufe entsprechenden Sittlichkeit der islami- 
schen Gesellschaft volle Gerechtigkeit widerfahren lisst und nicht wie 
gewisse kurzsichtige Apologeten der Sache des herrschenden Kirchen- 
tums damit zu dienen glaubt, dass er den Islam als in sittlicher Aufldsung 
begriffen schildert.“— Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, Berlin 1899, Nr. 21: 
,»,Der Verfasser hat den umfangreichen Stoff tibersichtlich angeordnet, 
und da er fiir jede Materie fast simtliche in Betracht kommenden Stellen 
excerpiert hat, so bildet sein Buch auch fiir den Fachmann ein ausser- 
ordentlich niitzliches und bei dem Mangel derartiger Hilfsbiicher dop- 
pelt erwiinschtes Repertorium.“— The Expository Times, Edinburgh 
1899, Nr. 9: ,,This important and learned work .... combines in a 
remarkable degree the enthusiasm of the expert with the caution of the 
sound and sagacious critic.“— La Cultura, Roma 1899, Nr. 11: ,, I] libro 
del Pautz é specialmente utile . . . . l’edizione per carta e nitidezza di 
tipi @ bellissima.“ 

Schliesslich méchte ich die Leser, welche sich fiir den von mir behan- 
delten Gegenstand interessieren, héflichst bitten, sich durch die Lektiire 
meines Buchs iiber dessen Wert selber ein Urteil zu bilden und hiernach 
zu entscheiden, ob das Urteil des Herrn Professor Macdonald iiber mein 
Buch berechtigt ist oder nicht. Dr. Orro Pavtz. 


RATZEBUHR (POMMERN), DEUTSCHLAND. 
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KRENGEL’S DAS HAUSGERAT IN DER MISNAH:! 


The work comprises six chapters: (1) Tables (pp. 1-9)— practically 
only dining-tables, including stands, servers, etc.; (2) Seats (“Sitzmdbel,” 
pp. 10-17); (3) Beds (pp. 18-31), including sedans; (4) Receptacles 
(“Behilter,” pp. 32-54), including cupboards, chests, baskets, jars, ete.; 
(5) Mirrors (p. 55); (6) Lighting Apparatus (pp. 56-65); pp. 66-68 con- 
tain a list of the Hebrew and Aramaic words. The author has based his 
description of the different articles upon the notices referring to them in 
the Misnah and other rabbinical literature, including, among others, the 
two Talmuds and the Midrash Rabbét and Pesikta as commentaries on 
the Misnah. As the two Talmuds, however, cannot be regarded as com- 
mentaries on the Misnah in the same sense as the commentaries of Hai, 
Maimonides, ete., and the Midrash Rabbot and Pesikta not in any sense, 
the title is quite inexact. The author was evidently not aware that 
Professor Georg Hoffmann in his article, “ Lexikalisches,” III (ZATW., 
II, 1882, pp. 53 sqq.) had treated of the bedstead and bridal chair. 
Hoffmann established clearly in this article, with numerous examples, 
the different meanings of *35:3 as Krengel gives them (p. 20, note 5), 
with the difference, however, that according to him sada is not “every 
brick-shaped board” as well as “other similarly formed objects,” but 
“the periphery of a rectangular figure” (see Hoffmann, Joc. cit., pp. 
64 sqq.). While the sifting and arranging of such scattered and difficult 
material shows great diligence and will be valuable for all future investi- 
gations in the same line, it is to be regretted that the author, for the 
sake of clearness, did not oftener let the sources speak for themselves, 
The most serious objection to be raised against the book, however, is that 
the author not infrequently makes statements which have no basis what- 
ever in the sources, so that his results cannot be accepted without exam- 
ination. In order to prove this serious charge, it is necessary to extend 
this review beyond the limits which this dissertation really deserves. 
The sources say nothing, e. g., about the structure of the "DED overlaid 
with marble, or of the PONTIR 5 that the legs of the former represented 
figures of animals is not mentioned. Similarly the sources offer no basis 
for the distinction Krengel makes in regard to the shape of chairs, 
according as they were made of wood, clay, etc. (p. 11). The most serious 
instance of misinterpretation of the sources is the author’s explanation 
of (222 of the FjO™y on the basis of T. Kel. B. M., viii, 4, and T. Ohol., 

1Das HAUSGERAT IN DER MISNAH. Von Dr. Johann Krengel. I. Teil. Frankfurt, a. M.: 


J. Kauffmann, 1899. ii+68pp.; 8vo. M. 2.50. 
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xiii, 5 (p. 27). I refer again to Hoffmann’s article, which offers for the 
passages in question a translation and explanation correct save for a few 
minor details (ibid., pp. 59 sq.). I need only mention here that every- 
thing in the passages in question goes to support Hoffmann’s explana- 
tion (pp. 56 sqq.) of Fo’ dw bya or Mo ™y dp (Krengel’s inference, 
that in the second passage only the FJO™y is spoken of, is incorrect) 
as the two short and two long pieces of the bed-frame joined to form 
a rectangle. It must be noticed, also, that the sources from which 
Krengel has drawn in regard to the massive tables, etc., of gold are, 
without exception, humorous religious anecdotes, characterized through- 
out by the most extreme exaggeration. (In regard to the golden table in 
the temple, p. 2, note 5, cf. Exod. 25:23 sq., ete.) I shall only mention 
further that the author understood 49°73 msm (Hos. 7:5) to mean 


Tr : 
leather-bag [filled] with wine (p. 47, note 5). M. BurrenwieseEr. 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, 


Cincinnati, O. 


WRIGHT’S ARABIC GRAMMAR.' 


It must be confessed that this book is a great disappointment. I do 
not mean that it is not a good and useful book—a simple reprint of the 
second edition would have been that, and much more this enlarged and 
corrected third edition —but the pity is that it is not a great deal better 
and more useful. We had waited long for “the new edition of Wright,” 
as we called it fondly, but the new edition which we looked for was some- 
thing different from this. It was well known that Wright was preparing 
for a revision on an extensive plan and had collected much material from 
Sibawayhi and other sources. If he had lived, there can be little doubt 
that we would have had almost a new work, just as the first edition was 
completely transformed in passing into the second. In that revision the 
first volume gained almost one hundred pages and the second more than 
one hundred and fifty. In this edition each volume has lost more than 
thirty pages, against which, however, must be reckoned greater com- 
pression in printing and space gained by suppressing the sections on 
comparative Semitic. 

But even in its second edition the book was not abreast of what 
might have been expected of a scholar like Wright and demanded in a 
grammar that was to be the constant companion of all the Arabists of 
Europe. I cannot express those requirements better than by quoting 
some passages from August Miiller’s review of the second edition in the 
ZDMG., Vol. XXX, pp. 200-216: “Die lingst anerkannte Vorziige von 
Caspari’s Arbeit noch einmal hervorzuheben darf ich unterlassen ; einer 


1A GRAMMAR OF THE ARABIC LANGUAGE. Translated from the German of Caspari, 
and edited, with numerous additions and corrections, by W. Wright, LL.D., late Professor 
of Arabic in the University of Cambridge. Third edition, revised by W. Robertson Smith, 
late Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, and M. J. de Goeje, Professor of 
Arabic in the University of Leyden. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1896 (and Vol. II, 
1898). xiv+317 and xx+450 pp. 
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der gréssten Fehler derselben scheint mir die Systemlosigkeit der Ele- 
mentar- und Formenlehre, und, was damit zusammenhiangt, der géinz- 
liche Mangel einer Lautlehre, zu sein. Ich bezweifle keinen Augenblick, 
dass Wright, hatte er nicht gewissermassen an die urspriingliche Anord- 
nung des Stoffes sich gebunden gefiihlt, zum Vortheile des Lesers die 
Sache ganz anders angegriffen hatte. Jetzt erscheinen als rein dusser- 
lich durch die Grenzen der einzelnen grammatischen Abschnitte zusam- 
mengehalten Haufen von Einzelheiten, welche auch nur durch fortgesetzte 
Verweisungen mit einander zu verkniipfen fast unméglich, ausserdem 
aber unzureichend ist.” After a number of examples of this, August Miil- 
ler continues: “Ein anderer Mangel von Caspari’s Arbeit ist der, dass in 
Folge der oft zu éusserlichen Anordnung des Stoffes manche Puncte, die 
in seinem Schema keine selbsténdige Stelle erhielten, entweder in bei- 
laufige, oft zu sparsame Erwéhnungen zersplittert wurden und dabei 
gelegentlich an Orte gerieten, wo man sie nicht sucht, oder ganz und 
gar wegblieben. Grade hier leidet das neue Werk gelegentlich durch 
den engen Anschluss an seinen Vorgiinger, von welchem es sich sonst so 
gliicklich entfernt.” Examples again follow, and then he goes on: “In 
der That wire sie [his above-expressed wishes] mit einer géinzlichen 
Umarbeitung des Buches in Bezug auf Anordnung und vielfach auch 
Darstellung des Materials gleichbedeutend; trotzdem kann ich nicht 
umhin ihm fiir diesen erwiinschten Fall zwei weitere Bitten vorzutragen, 
weil sie mir beide als Consequenzen des von ihm selbst gewollten 
erscheinen.” The first of these requests is that there should be prefixed 
to the grammar a short introduction dealing with the position of Arabic 
among the other Semitic languages, its history and its dialects, and how 
it has borne itself toward foreign influences and been affected by them. 
The second request is that more attention should be paid to the later, 
post-classical, forms and usages. 

Such are the requirements which August Miller expressed more than 
twenty years ago; they are the requirements which were before the 
present editors. No one can doubt their justice. How have they been 
met? The arrangement of the book remains absolutely the same as 
Wright left it. A phonology is still conspicuous by its absence. Wright’s 
method of handling phonetic questions is practically untouched, though 
some of the particular passages criticised by Miller have been slightly 
changed. In general, this, the weakest side of the grammar, is unaltered. 
An attempt has been made to obviate the lack of system by the intro- 
duction of numerous cross-references and the extension of the indexes. 
The sections on comparative Semitic are almost all cut away, and in their 
place are references to Wright’s Comparative Grammar, which is cer- 
tainly his weakest book; this is one way of meeting Miiller’s petition for 
a more scientific treatment of this subject and for a general introduction 
to it. To Miller’s second request no further attention, so far as I have 
noticed, has been paid. 

At this point the question may pertinently come up of the exact place 
which this grammar is intended to fill. We can have a grammar that is 
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purely introductory —meant for the beginner—to be abandoned after a 
certain stage has been passed. In this class come Socin’s golden little 
book and Harder’s Konversations-Grammatik. Then come the gram- 
mars which are not introductory, but are permanent books of reference. 
Here there are several sub-classes. We have books of moderate compass, 
not professing absolute completeness, which have grown up often out of 
books of our first class. Such, for example, is Caspari-Miiller. At the 
opposite extreme to these are books which aim at the explanatory repro- 
duction of the views of the native grammarians. Such are Jahn’s anno- 
tated translation of Sibawayhi and Howell’s gigantic application to 
grammar of Lane’s lexicographical method. Last there comes the class 
of thesauri, attempts at covering the whole ground with more or less 
completeness. An early and important place is taken here by the unfin- 
ished work of Lumsden; later come the grammars of Ewald and Kose- 
garten ; but the crowning place is easily taken by the Grammaire arabe 
of de Sacy, with the running commentary of Fleischer. That Wright’s 
grammar stands in this sub-class of thesauri can hardly be denied. It 
had been our hope that the new edition would make it the leading book 
in the class and render us independent of the others; that in it the ful- 
ness of de Sacy-Fleischer would be combined with an order foreign to 
both, with a recognition of the forms and usages of medizeval Arabic, on 
which they would have looked down, but which we find to be essential, 
and with a scientific treatment of the phonology of the language which 
was impossible in their time. Such an undertaking would have been 
worthy of the Press of the University of Cambridge and of the great 
scholars whose names stand on this title-page; but the hope has been 
disappointed, and that is all that can be said about it. The blame it is 
impossible to place. It may have been the publishers; it may have been 
the editors. This, at least, it is but fair to say: when the editorial charge 
passed into the hands of Professor de Goeje, fifty-six pages had been 
printed, and the revision had extended over thirty pages more. He, not 
unnaturally, felt himself compelled to follow in the footsteps of his 
predecessor. The fame of the great Leyden Arabist cannot suffer through 
this book, but it would have been better for Arabic letters if he had 
insisted on the work being begun anew from the beginning. 

I come now to details, and, as might be expected, what I have to set 
forth is not so much sins of commission as sins of omission and oversight. 
Professor de Goeje is one of the first three or four Arabists in Europe, 
and, if I may be excused the slang, what he says goes. In Vol. II, 
p. 180C, the statement, “But if both are substantives, this is not usually 
done,” is too strong. Compare Néldeke, Zur Grammatik, § 48, and the 
quotation there from al-Khafaji. Similarly, the expression, Vol. II, 
p. 59B, “The second is not uncommon,” is somewhat unguarded in view 
of Noéldeke’s “dusserst selten” in Zur Grammatik, § 6la. One most 
curious omission is the lack of all reference to Néldeke’s discovery of 
waw conversive in Arabic, Zur Grammatik, p. 68; at least I have been 
unable to find any mention of it. In II, 176D, the translation should be 
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“like lance-thrusts” or “like lance-thrusting.” The footnote to II, 114, 
is too brief, and should have an exact reference. In I, 11A, it would have 
been much better if, instead of simply expunging the sentence to which 
Noldeke objected, his remarks had been incorporated from ZDMG., Vol. 
XXX, p. 207; the usage which could lead Wright astray surely deserved 
some notice. In the Addenda to I, 115, footnote, there should have been 
a reference to Nodldeke, Zur Grammatik, p. 18. In I, 286B, the notice of 
és is very inadequate; nor doI find it further dealt with in the Syntax. 
In II, 149C, the technical term Yoless WU should be rather trans- 
lated “to show that one is specially characterized or distinguished by a 
thing or by the possession of a thing.” Further, the technical terms 


ysl Slyaiw Y and SI peiw WU J! might have been added 
with advantage. The term porwr wl occurs in the index, but I can 


find no definition of it, and its nature can only be vaguely gathered from 
two or three references; yet those words form a very interesting class. 
Many of the references are perplexing and annoying. An omission that 
is purely amusing is the dropping out of Wright’s dedication to Fleischer, 
while the paragraph in the preface speaking of that dedication is care- 
fully reprinted. But are we to gather from the exact references by 
volume and page to the Fa@’iq of az-Zamakhshari that we may look for 
an edition of it soon? That would be a cause of rejoicing. It is to be 
presumed that the references to a glossary to at-Tabari are to be inter- 
preted in the same way. But it may be doubted whether in a grammar 
it is right to refer the student for the explanation of a point, or even for 
further details on a point, to some other book; references from books of 
reference are not satisfying, and there are many here which should have 
been quotations. A point I would gladly have seen dealt with is the 
nature in Arabic, and in Semitic generally, of the wasf or na'‘t. It is 
true that no grammar, to my knowledge, except Lumsden’s, touches 
upon it, but it is none the less a vital point in the language, as Lumsden 
has shown, and a source of great obscurity to the student till simple 
experience makes the facts clear to him. In this grammar the only sug- 
gestion of the truth is descriptive epithet on p. 105A; but as that follows 
immediately upon the misleading term nomen adjectivum, the gain is not 
great. To return to the recognition, or rather non-recognition, of post- 
classical usages, it would have been greatly to the advantage of the 
grammar if more account had been taken of August Miller’s Veber Text 
und Sprachgebrauch von Ibn Abi Useibi'a’s Geschichte der Aerzte in 
the Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. u. histor. Classe der k. bayer. 
Akad. der Wiss., 1884, Heft V. In some respects these notes apply also 
to classical usage, as that on the introduction of the habar by fa, p. 922 
of Miller; compare, too, the quotations in that passage and Lane, 
p. 2323a. Similarly, I have found nothing to explain the fa in Qur'an, 
LXXIV, 3 (Miller in ZDMG., Vol. XXX, p. 204), and the ellipsis of con- 
junctions is not adequately noticed in II, 288 (Miller, Veber Text, p. 900, 
and especially footnote on the possibility of the second perfect being a 
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hal). In general, the use of both wa and fa calls for much fuller treat- 
ment; in later Arabic such phrases as V3 {ds ds, and 4 hs are 
very frequent. Similarly, the use of the expressions wy! — and 
y we by way of My dial it is true, might have been explained. 


Further, the frequent omission in later Arabic of min in the phrase 


uw de Y is not recognized (Miiller, p. 903); IT, 26D, on the omission 


of ’an is hardly adequate (Miiller, p. 902); II, 302, could be expanded, 
following Miiller, p. 918; and II, 225, could be expanded and corrected 
by Miller, p. 920. 

But if we can overcome our disappointment and take this book on its 
own terms as a simple reprint of the second edition, with some expansions 
and corrections, we must receive it with gratitude as an excellent piece 
of work. The external form is well-nigh perfect, as is also the proof- 
reading; the Arabic type is from the beautiful and clear font cut for 
Lane’s use in his dictionary; there are sixty pages of excellent indexes, 
though the third might be fuller; finally, Professor de Goeje has put all 
Arabists deep in his debt by his additions and corrections. But would 


that those responsible had taken a larger view of their duty! 
Duncan B. Macponatp 
NEw HARBOR, MAINE. 





